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LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


You Call this ‘art’? Ha-ha! 


Brome 
EMBASSY PARIS 


DEAR SIR: 

I was at first amused, then 
discouraged, by the examples of 
‘‘art’’ pictured on Pages 36-37 of 
the December NEWSLETTER. The 
samples are certainly period paint- 
ings! 

Maybe they have been collect- 
ed to go with the authentic period 
furniture and the fake period 
rooms. Walking through the Re- 
ception Rooms, one gets the im- 
pression that American creativity 
in the decorating and fine arts 
ended around 1830. In fact, Amer- 
ican artists and painters have only 
come into their own in the last 50 
years. Maybe a few outstanding 
examples of modern art would 
help cheer those cheerless, fake- 
period walls and give our foreign 
visitors some indication that the 
Department has some appreciation 
for American artistic innovation 
since 1830—if such is the case. 


Sincerely, 


DAVID G. DU LAVEY 


‘Son’ of the Mexican cover 


WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

I have news for Ms. Alice 
LeMaistre (Letters to the Editor, 
December). The reason why the 
Mexican Foreign Office interpreter 
on the cover of the August- 
September issue is not mentioned 
by name has nothing to do with the 
fact that she is a woman. 

After almost 20 years of inter- 
preting in this kind of a setting, I 
have a trunkful of newspaper and 
magazine clippings in which (a) I 
am not identified or mentioned in 
any way; (b) I am described as: 
‘*The man in the middle is an inter- 
preter,’’ or words to that effect; (c) 
I am described by words such as 
‘*the man in the middle is not iden- 
tified.”’ 

On rare occasions, I have been 
mentioned, even accurately, by 
name. This does not cover the ma- 
jority of instances when, with 
varying degrees of politeness, I 
have been invited to get out of the 
picture. My colleagues, both 
women and men, have had iden- 
tical experiences. 


Sincerely, 

DONALD F. BARNES 

Chief, Interpreting Branch 
Language Services Division 


The Mexican cover photo is 
reproduced on Page 33. 


Gallant (but silent) males 


BRUSSELS 


DEAR SIR: 
The double-standard thinking 
of 1946 is alive and well and living 


in the Foreign Service Act. This is 
the conclusion reached after read- 
ing the article on Foreign Service 
families (NEWSLETTER, October). 

The Legal Office’s ruling on 
Section 901 of the act exposes the 
full Catch 22 position imposed by 
the act on Foreign Service spouses. 
The three conditions necessary for 
compensation are most revealing: 

1. That funds must be avail- 
able to pay for the services. Funds 
usually are not available, especially 
at the junior officer level. A min- 
uscule representational allowance 
necessitates the expenditure of 
tremendous time, energy and tal- 
ent on the part of the spouse if that 
allowance is to serve any meaning- 
ful purpose. 

2. That work performed would 
otherwise require outside assist- 
ance. Almost all work performed 
would require outside assistance 
unless officers could be given time 
off to go home to polish silver, ar- 
range flowers and shop for delica- 
cies. 

3. That work must really be 
performed, not merely supervised. 
Here is a reversal of the specialist 
vs. generalist situation of the offi- 
cers. In the spouse’s case, the spe- 
cialist with a primary skill such as 
the occasional preparation of 
gourmet meals is rewarded. A gen- 
eralist who efficiently supervises 
the staff of one of our official 
overseas _ hotel-restaurant-resi- 
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FRONT COVER—Ambas- 
sador Malcolm Toon \ooks 
up as fire rages through the 
chancery offices, at Embas- 
sy Moscow, August 26. He 
spent eight hours supervis- 
ing the fire fighting opera- 
tions. With him are adminis- 
trative counselor Thomas 
Tracy, left, and second sec- 
retary Rusty Hughes. From 
the October NewsLetter. 
(Photo by Robert Houser). 
(See Page 30). 
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BACK COVER—Ambassa- 
dor Walter J. P. Curley, then 
envoy to Ireland, hands For- 
eign Service local employee 
Charlotte F. H. O’Neill a 30- 
year length-of-service award 
on her retirement, in Dublin, 
April 29. Miss O’Neill also 
was given a gift of jewelry 
from her colleagues on the 
embassy staff. From the 
June NEWSLETTER. 
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‘Policy is often made by those who implement it’ 


An address by Zbigniew Brzezinski 
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The President’s national security 
adviser spoke in the Department, im- 
promptu, December 9, at the 10th an- 
nual awards presentation ceremony 
of the American Foreign Service 
Association. (See Page 20.) His re- 
marks, dealing with the role of the 
Foreign Service in this administra- 
tion, and with other matters, are of 
general interest to Department em- 
ployees. 


r. Chairman, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: 

I’m glad to be back here. I used 
to work in this building 10 years ago 
and they were among the most pleas- 
ant and... creative years of my life. 
And the reason. . . is the quality of 
the people that work in this building. 
I say this in all seriousness, not to 
flatter you, not to try to encourage 
you, not to make you feel better 
about the difficulties of which the 
chairman spoke. I think the fact of 
the matter is that the State Depart- 
ment has among the very best people 
in the city in terms of individual 
talent, in terms of collective output. 
And one of the big problems that we 
confront is how to utilize this talent 
effectively, how to apply it creatively 
to the conduct, as well as the shaping, 
of foreign policy. 


Nonprofessionals in diplomacy 


And that in turn gets to the heart 
of the issue of what is the nature of 
our Government. We are reminded, 
as we were. . . a few minutes ago, 
that very often the top policy-making 
positions in the Department of State 
are not assigned to professionals. 
That is true, but then the nature of 


‘*‘We have tried to make. . . the National 
Security Council and. . . the Department of 
State work in close harmony and, if that is 
not possible, then at least intimately.’’ 
(Photo by Robert E. Kaiser, Visual Serv- 
ices.) 
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our system is such that it does operate 
on the basis of representative democ- 
racy; of a very deliberate effort every 
few years, sometimes every four, 
sometimes every eight, to generate a 
significant change in the very blood- 
stream of those who shape national 
policy. 

It is a way, if you will, of keeping 
in touch with the country, of reflect- 
ing the will of that country, of intro- 
ducing new perspectives, of generat- 
ing sometimes a painful learning 
process. But the learning process in 
itself is valuable . . . stimulating new 
ideas and confronting them with es- 
tablished ideas. 

What the proper balance be- 
tween professionalism and, if you 
will, politicization is, no one can 
answer arbitrarily. And it does 
change from time to time. Nonethe- 
less, what is important is to make sure 
that the collective talent available in 
this building is mobilized in the proc- 
ess Of shaping policy recommenda- 
tions, of criticizing proposals, of 
testing suggestions that flow down- 
ward, and above all, and perhaps that 
is the most important dimension of 
all, of implementing them. 


Professionals in diplomacy 


We all know that policy is as 
often made not by those who shape it 
but by those who implement it. In- 
deed, one of the most important 
stages in the making of policy is the 
implementation of policy. The im- 
plementation of policy creates endless 
opportunities for interpreting the 
nuance in a particular way, for shad- 
ing the emphasis in a particular way 
and, thereby, for reshaping the policy 
intent itself. 

Ability to rely on dedicated pro- 
fessionals, on skilled and patriotic 
Americans who always have the na- 
tional interest uppermost in their 
mind, is a tremendous asset to any 


administration. And, it’s particularly 
important in the field of foreign af- 
fairs in the very diversified age in 
which we live, in which foreign policy 
has become today so intimately inter- 
twined with economics, with social 
changes, with strategic problems, 
with security concerns. And all of 
these, with certain underlying philo- 
sophical questions. 

For ultimately, we also have to 
ask what is the purpose of the foreign 
policy? What is the meaning of these 
two words, national interest? Can we 
define them without reference to cer- 
tain norms, to certain underlying 
purposes? 


And here, too, professionalism is 
very important, for without it we 
would have chaos, confusion, dissen- 
sion, endless conflict. I would not for 
a minute believe anyone if they were 
to tell me that there is no frustration 
in the Foreign Service, or no dissatis- 
faction. There’s bound to be in any 
large group of people. 

But I would say that over the 
years, and by and large in the broad 
sweep Of affairs, the Foreign Service 
of the United States has played a crit- 
ically central role in the shaping of 
national policy, and certainly the 
decisive role in the implementing of 
national policy. And this has given it 
a role which is quite important, in- 
deed truly important, and this is I 
think the paramount reason why it 
continues to attract people of talent. 
If that wasn’t the case, [we] would 
not be getting such talented young 
men and women joining the Service, 
anxious to serve, dedicated to serve. 

It is, however, important that we 
have mechanisms that make the shap- 
ing of policy responsive to changing 
circumstances, [producing] a proper 
interaction between this building 
and the other important buildings in 
this city, including the one in which I 
work. 
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Role of National Security Council 


One of the very earliest endeav- 
ors of the President-elect involved a 
searching reexamination of the way 
we in the building in which I work re- 
late to you in this building; in order to 
make certain that your inputs are 
more significant, in order to make 
certain that this Department plays the 
central role in the shaping of national 
policy in the area of foreign affairs. 

The reorganization of the Na- 
tional Security Council [NSC] sys- 
tem, which largely involved—if I may 
be perfectly blunt and frank about 
it—quite a few hours of work be- 
tween the President-elect and myself, 
was designed precisely to enhance the 
role of the Department of State and 
to underline the leading role played 
by the Secretary of State. This is why 
we scrapped the then existing system 
of NSC committees. This is why we 
replaced them with two standing 
committees, each designed flexibly to 
meet changing circumstances. 


The Special Coordination Com- 
mittee, of which I am the continuing 
chairman, was designed to focus spe- 


cifically on three areas of enduring 
concern, which do not fit precisely 


the responsibilities of any one 
department—namely, crisis manage- 
ment, in which ultimately, if the crisis 
is important enough, the President 
himself has to be involved; arms con- 
trol, [where] the interests and con- 
cerns of a large variety of constituen- 
cies and departments have to be 
related; and intelligence matters, sen- 
sitive intelligence activities, covert ac- 
tivities, and so forth. 

But all other areas of policy- 
making were shifted over to the other 
flexible body of the NSC which, to- 
gether with the Special Coordination 
Committee, replaced the previously 
existing committees which, to some 
extent, had centralized a great deal of 
the decision-making power within the 
NSC. This other committee is the 
Policy Review Committee, chaired 
always by the head of the Department 
and chaired in the vast majority of 
cases—I would say about 85% to 
90% of cases—by the Secretary of 
State or the Deputy Secretary of 
State. And it is this committee which 
examines systematically policy issues 
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Acting Secretary Warren Christopher, left, 
and White House national security adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinski at the awards cere- 
mony. 


that are either continuing concerns in 
the area of foreign policy, or that 
arise because of sudden circum- 
stances. 

It is in this committee that we 
have worked on our policy towards 
the Middle East. It is in this commit- 
tee that we worked on problems per- 
taining to southern Africa. It is in this 
committee that we have debated is- 
sues involving nuclear proliferation. 
It is in this committee that we tried to 
shape the administration’s policy on 
arms transfers. And it has been the 
State Department which has taken the 
lead in the development of the requi- 
site papers, in shaping the agendas, in 
outlining the options. 


To be sure, the NSC remains 
deeply engaged. And, it is then my 
responsibility to report on the find- 
ings and the recommendations to the 
President. But I’ve done so through- 
out in very close consultation with the 
Secretary or his Deputy or his imme- 
diate associates. 

I think this system has, in fact, 
made for greater involvement on the 
part of the Department and its bu- 
reaus in the shaping of policy. And it 
is reinforced by a variety of informal 
arrangements which have evolved 
Over time. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these is the foreign affairs 
breakfast which the President has 
once a week with the Vice President 
and the Secretary of State and myself, 
in which, without a formal agenda, 
we spend quite a long time talking— 
either about issues that concern us, or 


reflecting more generally on funda- 
mental concerns of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy, Or analyzing specific key events 
of foreign initiatives. This permits us 
to deal informally . . . with problems 
which do not lend themselves to a for- 
mal agenda, such as of the National 
Security Council; problems which re- 
quire a fair amount of flexible, open 
discussion. In addition to that, the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Defense and I meet once a week to 
go over problems that pertain most 
acutely to the interaction between 
diplomacy and security. And here, 
too, in a flexible setting, we attempt 
to make certain that the different 
parts of our foreign policy, writ large, 
fit well together. 


And below this level, we have 
tried in the course of this year to 
make certain that the National Secu- 
rity Council staff and the pertinent 
bureaus of the Department of State 
work in close harmony and, if that is 
not possible, then at least intimately. 
And both have happened. I think, by 
and large, we have had reasonably 
close harmony. In many instances, we 
have had friction, but that friction 
was the consequence of a close con- 
nection. 

I think it is fair to say—and I 
think I can say it with utter cer- 
tainty—that there is nothing which 
transpires in the field of foreign af- 
fairs today in the White House to 
which the Secretary of State is not in- 
timately privy. There is no piece of 
paper which passes between any sen- 
ior White House official and any for- 
eign official to which the Secretary of 
State and his immediate associates are 
not privy. And I think it is fair to say 
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that today we have a relationship in 
which the shaping of policy is, in- 
deed, very much situated in this 
building; in which that shaping of 
policy occurs in a very close working 
relationship with those in the building 
in which I work. And that there is a 
relationship, first of all, of personal 
trust—to which I can attest. And I 
think, though I may be misleading 
myself, of institutional trust as well. 


Foreign policy of the Carter 
administration 


I consider that to be an impor- 
tant accomplishment, even allowing 
for the problems of which the chair- 
man spoke. And I think it is out of 
this process that we have shaped the 
policy which I believe is reasonably 
responsible to the thrust of change in 
our time—and which, over time, will 
produce consequences of a structural 
type. . . cumulatively beneficial, not 
only to the national interests of the 
United States, but perhaps to the 
global condition at large. 

It was our feeling when we took 
office that we were coming to respon- 
sibility at a time in which the postwar 
era was coming clearly to an end. In 
history, they are never defined mo- 
ments which lend themselves to pre- 
cise definitions, in which an era ends 
and another begins. There is an in- 
evitable overlap between the ending 
and the beginning. But I think it is 
fair to say that we have seen, in recent 
years, the conclusion not only of a 
long chapter in the history of the 
West, namely the West’s predomi- 
nance over the globe as a whole. A 
predominance which was _ perhaps 
symbolized by the fact that exactly 
100 years ago, a conference met in 
Berlin in order to carve up Africa. A 
predominance which has come to an 
end with the collapse of the colonial 
empires and the appearance of a 
world organized now on the basis of 
nation states. 


But we have also witnessed per- 
haps, the end of a phase in our own 
foreign policy, shaped largely since 
1945, in which preoccupation partic- 
ularly with the Cold War as a domi- 
nant [concern] of U.S. foreign policy, 
no longer seems warranted by the 
complex realities within which we 
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operate. It was in this context of 
recognition of the very fundamental 
character of change in our time that 
we tried to shape the basic purposes 
of the foreign policy which we will at- 
tempt to pursue in the course of this 
administration’s lifespan. 

I believe that, in the few short 
minutes left to me, I can summarize it 
by focusing particularly on four ma- 
jor things. It was our feeling that our 
first objective had to be to overcome 
the crisis of the spirit, which in recent 
years had beset not only America but 
the West more generally. That crisis 
of the spirit in our Own society was 
the product of many things: Water- 
gate, the war in Vietnam. 

But perhaps also, more deeply, it 
was the outcome of a cultural and 
political crisis in our own society pro- 
duced by the rapidity of social 
change, by the sudden well-being of a 
great many people, by the sudden ex- 
pansion of opportunity, by the sud- 
den uncertainties about established 
values and mores and, above all, by 
the increasing impatience in our Own 
society with the fate of our own socie- 
ty to live up to our own norms. And 
here I speak particularly of the revo- 
lution on the racial front and on the 
sexual front, with both of these revo- 
lutions being attempts to live up to 
the norms to which this society has 
been traditionally dedicated. 


The crisis of the spirit in this so- 
ciety, reflected in different ways in 
Western Europe and in Japan, has in 
recent years introduced a measure of 
historical pessimism about the role 
that the West can play in the world, 
about the relevance of democracy to 
the world, about the viability of our 
pluralistic tradition. We have felt, 
and we feel, that our first objective 
has to be to overcome this crisis, to 
reestablish the relevance of the West 
to a world that has suddenly become 
politically awakened. 


Human rights 


And it is in this context that we 
have put emphasis on the notion that 
human rights is an idea to which we 
are and ought to be dedicated. We be- 
lieve that human rights is the central 
inevitability of our time, that it is an 
idea whose time has come because 
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of the political awakening of man- 
kind. And the West has _ historical 
relevance to the extent that the West 
itself embodies and symbolizes the 
fulfillment of human rights. The es- 
sence of the West, ultimately, is not 
material consumption, but certain 
recognition for the spiritual vitality 
and transcendentality of man; institu- 
tionalized . in our own political 
and social institutions. 

If we do not stand for something 
beyond material consumption, and if 
we do not have a policy based on 
something more than anticommu- 
nism, then indeed we may confront 
the decline of the West. It was out of 
this historical perspective that we put 
so much emphasis on the notion that 
the West does embody and repre- 
sents—and rightly so—certain univer- 
sal values which can be translated in 
different ways in different parts of 
the world, given their own social or 
political traditions and conditions. 
But a West which is short of that 
standard could indeed, in the context 
of global change, be a West on the 
decline. 


New focus 


Our second major objective was 
to seek to widen the scope of interna- 
tional cooperation through gradual 
reform of the international system. 
American foreign policy since ’45... 
has been largely preoccupied with the 
Soviet threat. Today, in a world of 
many more centers of power, in a 
world politically awakened, in a 
world in which, instead of 50, there 
are more than a 150 nation states, 
such a focus no longer suffices. 

To be sure, our relationship with 
Western Europe and Japan is the 
primary relationship, is the key rela- 
tionship, for reasons that are self- 
evident. But it is now increasingly im- 
portant to widen U.S. relationships 
of a cooperative type to include those 
new centers of power and those na- 
tions that have assumed newly impor- 
tant regional or international roles. 
And, in every continent of the world, 
One can now identify such new key 
participants in the international proc- 
ess. Closer relationships with these 
states [are] clearly necessary to pro- 
mote stable international coopera- 
tion, and it is self-evidently in the 
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American national interest. But, 
more generally, it reflects a response 
to the wider craving for intensified 
participation in the international 
system by nations and peoples [who], 
hitherto, were essentially the passive 
objects of foreign policy, and not ac- 


tive participants in the shaping of 


world affairs. 

We have to respond to the politi- 
cal awakening of mankind by devel- 
oping much closer relationships and a 
greater degree of responsiveness to 
the needs of the emerging or newly in- 
fluential countries in Latin America, 
Asia, and Africa. And in so doing, 
we'll also become more responsive to 
the concerns of other countries in 
these regions, which if in themselves 
are not playing major roles, partake 
of many of the same concerns and 
suffer from many of the same handi- 
caps and impediments. 


In this context also, we need to 
widen the scope of cooperation with 
the Communist world and particular- 
ly the Soviet Union, because the 
absence of that cooperation could im- 
pose strains on the international 
system which that system could not 
sustain. At the same time, however, 
we feel that it is time to move beyond 
a preoccupation with this relation- 
ship, which colored almost everything 
else we did in world affairs. In the 
*$0s, the American-Soviet relation- 
ship was one of conflict, and that 
dominated our foreign policy and 
world affairs generally. In the ‘60s, 
the American-Soviet relationship was 
one of occasional confrontation and 
that dominated American foreign 
policy and world affairs. In the ’70s, 
some feared that the American-Soviet 
relationship was becoming one of 
condominium and this, too, domi- 
nated American foreign policy and 
world affairs. 

We need to place the American- 
Soviet relationship in a wider context, 
in which it is part of a wider fabric of 
international cooperation, to the ex- 
tent that we can engage the Soviet 
Union in such wider cooperation re- 
gionaliy or functionally or, specifical- 
ly, on the strategic plane. At the same 
time, we need to remind ourselves 
and particularly our public that that 
relationship with the Soviet Union 
will be both cooperative and competi- 
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tive for a very long time to come, with 
that competition imposing necessary 
limits on the scope of the coopera- 
tion. 


South Africa and Middle East 


Our third objective was to try to 
deal more immediately with those 
problems which we feared, not dealt 
with, would become increasingly 
threatening to international stability. 
And here, two particulars stood out: 
the southern African problem and the 
Middle Eastern problem. It was our 
feeling that these two problems, if left 
unattended, contained the potential 
for dynamic escalation, the conse- 
quence of which would be growing in- 
ternational turbulence, making the 
achievement of the second objec- 
tive— wider international coopera- 
tion—increasingly difficult to obtain. 
It was for this reason that we felt we 
both confronted the necessity, as well 
as in some respects the opportunity, 
to deal on a broader basis, on a sus- 
tained basis, with both of these crises. 
And here, again, I cannot emphasize 
enough the important role played by 
this Department in shaping our pol- 
icles. 


Nuclear and arms policy 


And finally, and fourthly, we 
felt that given the new circumstances 
in which American foreign policy 
finds itself, it was important to focus 
international attention increasingly 
on these global problems which here- 
tofore had been neglected. And par- 
ticularly, two stood out in our judg- 
ment: nuclear proliferation and arms 
transfers. 

It was our feeling that, given the 
profound changes of which I had 
spoken earlier, these two problems, if 
allowed to continue, if patterns 
already in motion were to gain mo- 
mentum, would increasingly pose a 
threat to the global community as a 
whole. We, therefore, tried to do the 
best that we can to formulate both an 
American and, increasingly, an inter- 
national response to both of these 
problems. And we are pleased by the 
modest progress that we have made, 
for the two problems are inherently 
complex and extraordinarily difficult. 

The issue of nuclear prolifera- 


tion immediately went counter 
against our second objective, closer 
cooperation with our friends. And 
friction was unavoidable and, per- 
haps, inevitable. We have made some 
progress in setting in motion a com- 
mon effort to examine alternatives, to 
seek policies that are responsive. 

The arms transfer problem falls 
into the same category. And here, 
too, not only must we cooperate with 
our friends, but also with those who 
are less than our friends in order to 
cope effectively with this dimension 
of international affairs. 


Conclusion 


I believe that all of these objec- 
tives reflect our dedication to make 
the United States relevant again to an 
age in which change is a simple reality 
of our time, and that change is pro- 
ducing a world which is politically 
and socially more active and more 
self-conscious than at any point in 
human history. It is only by making 
the United States relevant to that 
change that we can give this change a 
creative and positive sense of direc- 
tion. And in so doing, it will be 
essential—as it has been essential in 
the past—that your talents, your 
creativity and your patriotism—are 
utilized to the fullest. I will not argue 
again with some of the issues that 
have been raised. I daresay that many 
of them have merit. But I think I can 
say, truly, that the President, that his 
immediate associates, are not only 
deeply aware of the contribution that 
you have been making to present a 
meaningful response to the dilemmas 
that I have mentioned, but are par- 
ticularly aware of the potential that 
this Foreign Service has, for serving 
not only this country but, more gen- 
erally, humanity—at a time in which, 
perhaps, we are moving to an alto 
gether new age in the very shape of 
international politics. 

We all sense that something pro- 
found is happening. That the age of 
the nation state initiated by the Peace 
of Westphalia is beginning to come to 
an end. The shape of the future is in- 
determinate, but precisely because it 
is, it confronts us with an enormously 
creative Opportunity to shape some- 
thing better. 

Thank you very much. @ 
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dences is not thought to be work- 
ing. 

As with officers, supervision 
is a Skill acquired over the span of 
a spouse’s career. It also implies a 
working knowledge of the areas 
being supervised. Since supervi- 
sory skills are a criterion for ad- 
vancement of an officer, it is curi- 
ous to find them designated for a 
spouse. If supervision is not mean- 
ingful work, then what does ‘‘ pro- 
gram direction’’ imply? 

The imposition of two stand- 
ards of judgment of work per- 
formed for the common good is 
distressing. Idealism is not lacking, 
as some have suggested; it is mere- 
ly difficult to understand why 
some supervisors are more equal 
than others. 

Secretary Vance’s recent dis- 
play of interest in these concerns is 
very encouraging. It would also be 
interesting to hear from some gal- 
lant officers on these issues. They 
have been very silent partners in 
this adaptation situation. 


Sincerely, 


CHRISTINE GLITMAN 


Pro and conon Krogh 


RESTON, VA. 


DEAR SIR: 

Dean Krogh’s focus on our 
sharp need for diplomatic profes- 
sionalism (NEWSLETTER, 
November) just might awaken 
enough public interest to bring 
about a bright new day for the 
Foreign Service. The dean echoes a 
growing chorus of complaints that 
‘*the role and philosophy of di- 
plomacy’’ has been visibly dis- 
placed in recent years ‘‘in favor of 
can-do activists, crisis managers, 
and programmatic operators who 
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act with little profound under- 
standing or commitment to the 
tasks of diplomacy.”’ 

Also he touches some sensitive 
nerves by pointing out that the 
U.S. Congress has been ‘‘miserly’’ 
in providing funds to strengthen 
the Foreign Service, and that the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion has abandoned ‘‘diplomatic 
professionalism in favor of a kind 
of trade unionism.”’ 


However, Dean Krogh did not 
examine the context of the prob- 
lem, which is clearly relevant to the 
solution. He appeared to argue 
that ‘‘diplomacy’’ should be the 
art and practice of getting other 
governments to align their policies 
and acts with decisions forged by 
the U.S. national security estab- 
lishment—preferably with little or 
no participation by career diplo- 
mats in the decision-making proc- 
ess. 

That argument reflects a bun- 
dle of assumptions that should be 
examined: 

—Is the machinery of the Na- 
tional Security Council, as it has 
existed since 1947, really the best 
means we can devise for assessing 
foreign policy priorities? 

—Do the _ much-shielded 
sources and methods of our in- 
telligence community yield judg- 
ments about other governments 
and the problems they face that are 
commensurate with their costs? 

—How does whatever the 
CIA does interact with the foreign 
policy process, American percep- 
tions of the world, and manage- 
ment of the Department of State? 

—Is it not naive to think even 
the most sensitive, imaginative, 
and persuasive ambassador can— 
or should—seek to get other gov- 
ernments to support positions that 
may not be in their own best in- 
terests? 

In today’s increasingly inter- 
dependent world, U.S. economic 
policy is a principal determinant of 
the foreign policy of every other 
government. Our diplomacy in 
foreign capitals can be much more 
effective—and the world economy 
will work better—when Washing- 
ton decisions take this into ac- 
count. 


By publishing the dean’s cri- 
tique, the NEWSLETTER has in- 
troduced some vital questions long 
ignored by the media, the aca- 
demic community, and the Con- 
gress. The Foreign Service—and 
the American people—will benefit 
if these issues are further ven- 
tilated. 


Sincerely, 


JOHN J. HARTER 


Krogh: a message for 1980 
CONGEN JERUSALEM 


DEAR SIR: 

Congratulations on running 
Peter Krogh’s excellent article in 
the November issue. He said things 
that needed saying, especially the 
reminder to us in the Service, re- 
garding our primary role abroad, 
to ‘‘conduct diplomacy”’ vis-a-vis 
foreign governments and in inter- 
national organizations. I believe he 
has perceptively noted the growing 
shift over the past years in the 
Service away from recognizing a 
pre-eminent and unique vocation 
in being abroad, doing a diplo 
mats’ traditional job. That job be- 
ing observing, analyzing, reporting 
what is going on and, at the same 
time, implementing national poli- 
cies by representation, negotiation, 
and influencing foreign attitudes. 

Krogh’s theme is useful in 
underscoring the mission of the 
Service and the individual FSO in 
carrying Out national policies and 
advancing American interests. | 
see this emphasis as providing a 
much-needed inspiration for offi- 
cers serving around the world in 
consular, cultural, commercial, as 
well as economic and political po- 
sitions, who may not have the op- 
portunity to be involved in policy 
formulation in the Department. 
Perhaps ‘‘Diplomacy for the ’80s”’ 
might take Krogh’s message as a 
Starting point. 


Sincerely, 


DONALD A. KRUSE 
Deputy Principal Officer 





TERRORISM: A hijacking and acoup 


Mr. Phalen 


Mr. Fergin 


By TOM PHALEN 


INAI FIELD MISSION—I was 

really feeling great on September 
28. The Department was sending me 
to Vientiane, on temporary duty, for 
three weeks. Getting away from here, 
where I am a communications and 
records officer, would be a much 
needed change of pace. And because 
it was going to be difficult to obtain a 
visa for Laos, I would have to spend 
‘fat least’? a week in Bangkok. I 
would celebrate my 29th birthday 
there, in the ‘‘single man’s paradise. ”’ 
Yes, I was really feeling great. And to 
top it off, I had finally decided to quit 


a smoking. In fact, I had just booked 
* + myself onto the ‘‘no-smoking’’ sec- 


tion of Japan Airlines Flight 472, 


=f bound to Tokyo from Paris, with 


The hijacked plane landed 
at Dacca, and fora while 
these two men were not 
far apart—but each was 
nearer to danger than they 
were to each other. They 
did not meet. The plane 
took off, with Phalen on it 


By GREGORY G. FERGIN 


D ACCA—Bangladesh weathered 
three coups during 1975. Even 
so, the events of September 28 to 
October 2 were unique. Never before 
had the embassy been confronted by 
a hijacking, complicated by an at- 
tempted coup while negotiations over 
the fate of the hostages were in pro- 
gress. 

This capital city had been quiet 
during my first six months at post, 


me and the morning of September 28 


began no differently. Then, in the 
midst of an orientation program for 
new arrivals, several embassy staff 
were called to the ambassador’s of- 
fice. Upon arriving there, we were 
greeted with the news that a Japan 
Airlines flight from Bombay to 
Bangkok had been hijacked by mem- 


stops at Karachi, Bombay and Bang- 
kok. 

I suppose I should have guessed 
that this flight was unusual— because 
it left Cairo on schedule. Anyone who 
has ever flown in the Middle East 
knows that flights here never leave on 
time. But I suspected nothing, even 
when we landed in Karachi, and all 
the passengers had to get out while 
airport officials searched the plane. 
We were informed that this was nor- 
mal procedure for all flights that 
stopped at Karachi. Within half an 
hour we were back on board, winging 
our way to Bombay—an hour’s flight 
away. There we picked up some 12 
passengers and proceeded quickly to 
Bangkok. However, Japan Airlines 
Flight 472 never made it to Bangkok. 
About 20 minutes out of Bombay, we 
were hijacked. 


We first became aware of it when 
several men, with guns and hand gre- 
nades, ran toward the front of the 
plane. One stopped between the first 


bers of the Japanese Red Army, and 
was now landing at Dacca Airport. 
Though shorthanded because several 
embassy personnel were on vacation, 
we began an around-the-clock vigil to 
keep abreast of the situation at the 
airport and keep Washington _in- 
formed. 

Ambassador Edward E. Masters 
and acting deputy chief of mission 
Craig Baxter alternated in charge of 
the operations at the embassy. Eco- 
nomic officer Philip Wilcox handled 
the bulk of the reporting, assisted by 
the political section and defense at- 
tache. The busiest person during the 
episode was John Alston, the only 
communicator at post at the time. He 
was backed up by general services of- 
ficer Ronald Gain, who also was 
charged with coordinating the logis- 
tics of the operation. The two officers 
with consular responsibilities, Ronald 
Hagen and I, spent most of our time 
at the airport. The embassy medical 
staff was also on hand to provide 
treatment for American hostages as 
they were released, and mission 
families helped make the released 
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2 Foreign Service employees —one trapped on hijacked plane at Dacca airport, 
second pinned down in coup there —write about their experiences 


and economy-class sections, shout- 
ing: ‘‘Put your hands behind your 
heads!’’ It became deathly quiet as 
his demand was obeyed. After a few 
minutes, we were told to look down 
at the floor—because the hijacker 
hadn’t put his mask on yet and all the 
passengers were staring at him. The 
next demand was that we hand over 
our passports. I had worked for the 
State Department for three years, but 
it was only when I was assigned to 
Sinai six months earlier, that I got a 
diplomatic passport. Not knowing at 
this point who the hijackers were, I 
decided that, in case they were Pales- 
tinians, I had better hide my SFM 
identity card. I remembered, when 
the Sinai II accord was signed by 
Israel and Egypt, the bitter and 
violent propaganda by the PLO 
against the agreement. I stuck the ID 
between the plastic-covered pages of 
the airline instruction card dealing 
with emergencies. 


Moments later, there was a pistol 
at my head; I was instructed to stand 


hostages comfortable after their 
ordeal. 


The major responsibilities for 
dealing with the hijacked plane fell, 
of course, to the Governments of 
Bangladesh and Japan. 

From the beginning, direct con- 
tact with the plane was handled by the 
Chief of the Bangladesh Air Force, 
Air Vice Marshal A. G. Mahmood. 
He was joined in the airport control 
tower by several of his senior officers, 
Japanese officials, and a few Bangla- 
desh Government officials. The Jap- 
anese maintained communications 
with their embassy and Tokyo from 
the airport manager’s office, on the 
third floor of the building. We were 
given the use of an office on the sec- 
ond floor overlooking the runway 
and the hijacked plane. 


Through the first four days, the 
hijacking followed a chillingly famil- 
iar pattern. The hijackers demanded 
the release of nine Japanese Red Ar- 
my members imprisoned in Japan 
and $6,000,000 ransom in exchange 
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up. But the terrorist only wanted me 
to change seats. He was rearranging 
the passengers to move what he con- 
sidered potential threats out of the 
aisle seats, into the window seats. 
Older people were assigned the aisle 
seats and told to keep their food trays 
down. Husbands were separated 


**... LT heard a terrorist beat 
him with a pistol, and 
I heard his wife screarn.”’ 


from wives. Apparently, the rationale 
was that they would be concerned for 
the welfare of their missing spouses 
and wouldn’t try anything reckless. 
One man objected. I heard a terrorist 
beat him with a pistol, and I heard his 
wife scream. After this, the passen- 
gers were subdued; there was no more 
disobedience. 

The two terrorists in our section 
demanded all our identification—and 
wristwatches. I had left my wallet in 
my carry-on bag in my original seat; 
I decided not to volunteer this infor- 


for the release of the 151 hostages 
(including 10 Americans). While 
Japanese embassy personnel con- 
ferred with their Government, the hi- 
jackers announced the name of an 
American hostage who would be exe- 
cuted if the demands were not met. 
As the execution deadline ap- 
proached, the Japanese Government 


**.. . One political prisoner 
and $1,000,000 for 
10 hostages. ’”’ 


indicated its agreement ‘‘in princi- 
ple’? to meet the demands, which 
bought time and eased the immediate 
danger to the hostages. 

Discussions between the hijack- 
ers and the control tower continued 
while we awaited the arrival of a sec- 
ond Japanese plane bringing the de- 
manded prisoners and ransom 
money. 

The situation soured after the ar- 
rival of the plane on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 1, while the hijackers and the 
control tower wrangled over how the 


mation unless asked. The collection 
of these items was carried out by a 
Pakistani woman who some passen- 
gers mistakenly thought was one of 
the hijackers. Actually, she was a 
passenger who had been ordered to 
assist. 

About a half-hour after the take- 
over, one of the terrorists announced 
over the public address system that 
we could put our hands down. He 
then proceeded to inform us that we 
had been hijacked by the Japanese 
Red Army. This was the same organi- 
zation that had taken over our con- 
sular section in Kuala Lumpur; killed 
23 persons at the Tel Aviv airport; 
and was responsible for several previ- 
ous hijackings. 

The head terrorist went On to say 
that this action was dedicated to a 
comrade who had been ‘‘tortured to 
death by the reactionary Jordanian 
regime.’’ We were told to refer to the 
terrorists as the ‘‘ Hidaka Commando 
Unit’? of the Japanese Red Army. 


They were demanding that the ‘‘im- 


exchange of hostages would be car- 
ried out. In the early evening, the 
plane’s engines suddenly started up 
and the plane taxied out onto the run- 
way, seemingly in preparation for 
takeoff. After several minutes of 
tense maneuvering, during which air- 
port vehicles were dispatched to block 
the plane’s path, the hijackers were 
persuaded to return the plane to its 
original position at the south end of 
the ruaway. A short while later, an 
agreement was worked out whereby 
one poiitical prisoner and $1,000,000 
would be exchanged for 10 hostages. 
Attention focused on the passenger- 
arrival area of the terminal, as groups 
of hostages were bussed from the 
plane to the terminal. 

The arrival area was crowded 
with newsmen, and television equip- 
ment in addition to contingents from 
each of the embassies waiting to re- 
ceive released hostages. 


The atmosphere was one of joy 
and relief as the passengers, amazing- 
ly composed after four days of con- 
finement, recounted their ordeal. 
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perialist’” Japanese Government give 
them $6,000,000 and release nine of 
their comrades, in exchange for our 
own release. The Red Army spokes- 
man continued, in English, that he 
guaranteed our safety, and that we 
should not become alarmed. He 
stated that the goal of the Red Army 
was to establish a ‘‘ People’s Republic 
of Japan.”’ 

At this point, we had been flying 
for about an hour. The stewardess, 
seated next to me, pleaded with one 
of the terrorists to be allowed to go to 
the restroom. But it was only after 
she began to cry that he finally relent- 
ed and allowed her to go. Then we 
were told that, henceforth, we would 
have to raise our hands for permis- 
sion to go to the bathroom. 


After several hours, we began 
flying in a circle. This lasted 20 min- 
utes, and then we landed at Dacca 
Airport, in Bangladesh. After the 
landing, I was able to convince sever- 
al passengers in my area that, al- 
though this was a dangerous time, at 
least negotiations could begin. I knew 
that, in the past, the Japanese Gov- 


Among the group of 59 allowed to 
leave the plane at that time was an 
American woman, one of seven Am- 
ericans released in Dacca. Am- 
bassador Masters, Ron Hagen and | 
greeted her with the good news that 
her husband, released earlier for 
health reasons, was well and resting 
comfortably at a local hospital. We 
guided her through the crowd to the 
ambassador’s waiting car for a trip to 
the hospital and then a much needed 
rest. 


I was directed to remain at the 
airport through the night, as there re- 
mained a lingering possibility that 
more hostages would be released. The 
crowd thinned out after the last group 
was delivered from the plane and dis- 
patched to homes and hotel rooms. 
By 3:30 a.m., October 2, the transfer 
was completed, and the airport was 
quieter than it had been at any point 
during the previous four days. 

Shortly after 4 a.m., I heard 
staccato noises that could have been 
automobile noise or gunfire—I 
wasn’t sure at the time. I peered at the 
plane with binoculars but could de 
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ernment had given in to terrorists’ 
demands. Even though I wasn’t feel- 
ing all that confident, I felt that 
someone had to voice optimism, to 
combat the fear. At the same time I 
was attempting to overcome my own 
fears. 

Several hours passed—without 
any sign of negotiations. We were 
without food, water and—worst of 
all—air conditioning. The tempera- 


‘... even though I wasn’t all 
that confident, I felt that 
someone had to voice opti- 
mism, to combat the fear.”’ 


ture on the plane soared to some 180 
degrees. Passengers began to strip off 
their clothes in the sauna-like heat. 
After several hours the oxygen began 
to go bad. Several passengers begged 
for mercy. One man passed out in 
front of me. He was carried to the 
front of the plane and laid in the 
aisle. (We found out later that he had 
had a heart attack). The situation 
became critical as one passenger 
stood up and screamed: ‘‘Shoot me! I 
don’t want to die slowly!’’ He 


tect no motion or evidence of distur- 
bance there. The noise seemed to 
have come from the direction oppo- 
site the aircraft. Thus, the most 
alarming thought that came to mind, 
that shots were being fired aboard the 
plane, seemed unwarranted. About 
15 minutes later, I heard unmistak- 
able gunfire across the street in the 
officers’ mess area of the Dacca Mili- 
tary Cantonment. Simultaneously, I 


“*... T could see no movement 
in the darkened interior. ”’ 


saw two truck loads of soldiers pass 
by on Airport Road, the city’s major 
north-south thoroughfare, firing 
shots into the air and shouting. I 
phoned this news to the embassy, but 
the staff there had no additional in- 
formation at that point to explain 
what I’d observed. 


Not long after this puzzling oc- 
currence, I began hearing gunshots at 
frequent intervals from the officers’ 
mess. At several points it seemed that 
a pitched battle was going on, al- 
though I could see no movement in 


jumped toward the emergency door, 
which had hand grenades wired to it, 
yelling: ‘‘I would rather get it all over 
with than die slowly like this!’ 


While this panicky man was 
restrained by a fellow passenger, the 
oxygen masks came down from over- 
head. We attempted to put them on 
properly, but it soon became evident 
that no oxygen was coming through. 
Then the auxiliary air conditioning 
unit, outside, was hooked up, and 
cool air began circulating throughout 
the plane. It would be impossible to 
describe the feeling of salvation and 
dream-like euphoria that I experi- 
enced at this point. Before long, the 
cold air on our wet clothes forced all 
the passengers to wrap themselves in 
blankets. 

When we landed at Dacca, we 
were ordered to pull down the win- 
dow shades. (They were to remain 
down for the next six days). It was 
evening before some stale box lunches 
were brought aboard—our first meal 
in almost 12 hours. Also, our half- 
cup of water was our first liquid since 
the hijacking. The airline’s box lunch 


the darkened interior of the com- 
pound. As it began to get light, I 
could see soldiers dressed in the khaki 
uniforms of the Bangladesh Air Force 
gathered at the entrance of the offi- 
cers’ mess compound, and saw others 
circling the compound, firing into the 
air. When I reported this to the em- 
bassy, I was told that there had been a 
report of disturbances by enlisted per- 
sonnel in the Cantonment, but noth- 
ing further. There had also been a re- 
port two days before of an attempted 
mutiny at an outlying Army Canton- 
ment. But these fragments shed no 
immediate light on the nature and ex- 
tent of the disturbance that was now 
diverting our attention from the hi- 
jacked aircraft. 


By 6 a.m., the firing across the 
street had abated, except for sporadic 
shots, and it was light enough to see 
clearly. I went downstairs to find out 
what I could from persons gathered 
on the ground floor and the airport 
parking lot. Several Bangladeshis | 
talked with cited parallels with the 
1975 coups, but no one was sure what 
was happening now—and no one 
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consisted of one cold chicken leg, one 
stale peice of cake, one roll, and a 
banana. I made my cup of water last 
as long as I could. After dinner, the 
terrorists passed out some cigarettes 
they had confiscated earlier. My 
non-smoking days were over. Each of 
the 150 passengers was allowed one 
cigarette. Many of the passengers 
smoked for the first time. 
















Our first night was grim. Many 
of us were unable to sleep. We spent 
the night whispering. In the next six 
days many friendships were made on 
that plane. The fear that bound us to- 
gether broke through the artificial 
barriers of race and nationality. 


On September 29, our second 
day, the terrorists released five pas- 
sengers. They included one pregnant 
American woman, who one week 
later was to have a miscarriage, and a 
Pakistani couple with children. An 
American man who had had a heart 
attack was still lying on the floor in 
the first-class section, along with an- 
other passenger. They day was spent 
waiting—to go to the bathroom; for 
















































































seemed particularly excited or wor- 
ried. We could see no concerted 
activity at the officers’ mess or else- 
where, although traffic on Airport 
Road was being stopped. 

I met an American journalist in 
the parking lot who had been in 
Dacca during the November 1975 
coups, and we shared our impressions 
of the pre-dawn activities in the Can- 
tonment. As far as we could tell at 
that point, the action was limited to 
the officers’ mess, and whatever had 
happened, it seemed to be over. Se- 
cure in this soon-to-be-discredited 
view of the situation, I headed back 
upstairs at about 6:30 a.m. 





Scarcely five minutes after | 
reached our office, the view out the 
window changed abruptly. I saw air- 
port workers, officials, security per- 
sonnel, metropolitan police, as well 
as bystanders and would-be plane 
passengers, streaming out of the ter- 
minal, crowding into cars, trucks, 
taxis and rickshaws, and moving 
away from the airport. I picked up 
the phone to call the embassy, but the 
airport switchboard operator in- 
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food and water; for the rationed 
cigarette. 


On the second night, some were 
able to sleep. Others, like me, caught 
fitful naps and waited for the next 
day. An American man sitting close 
by told me he was a nuclear engineer 
for Westinghouse; we spent the night 
talking about nuclear power—and 
also about possible ways to disarm 


**... the fear that bound us 
together broke through the 
artificial barriers of 

race and nationality. ”’ 





the terrorists, and what kind of 
weapons we could use. But with all 
the doors hooked up either to hand 
grenades or plastic explosives, and 
with the terrorists spread out in the 
plane, this was mostly wishful think- 
ing. 


Our third day: Never had I imag- 
ined that I would be spending my 
29th birthday on a hijacked airplane! 
On this day, a Pakistani man pulled 


formed me in a panicky voice: ‘‘I’m 
too busy to help you now.’’ 


Alarmed by the ominous turn in 
events, I prepared to leave the build- 
ing myself. However, as I reached the 
stairs I heard a salvo of gunfire on the 
ground floor. Thinking better of my 
intention to head in that direction, I 
headed to the third floor, where the 
Japanese embassy contingent and the 
telephone switchboard room were 
situated. As I ascended, I saw an air- 
port official I had talked with during 
the hijacking, and rushed to him to 
see if he had any clues as to what was 
happening. In a tone echoing that of 
the telephone operator, he said: ‘‘I’m 
sorry I can’t talk to you now—please, 
I have to go.’’ He then continued his 
search through offices along the 
hallway (for what purpose I never 


HOSTAGE—Mrs. John Gabriel, facing 
camera (bottom of photo), is interviewed at 
the airport just after her release early on 
October 2. Ambassador Edward E. Masters 
is at her left. Gregory Fergin, the author 
(glasses), is standing at far left, and Ronald 
FE. Hagen, economic and consular officer 
(glasses) on the right. 
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the greatest con job since ‘‘The 
Sting.’’ Asserting he was a doctor, 
(he had told me earlier he was a ‘‘ doc- 
tor of engineering’’), he convinced 
the hijackers that he and his wife haa 
all the symptoms of cholera. The ter- 
rorists panicked. The two ‘‘cholera 
victims’’ were quickly led to the rear 
of the plane and, before being re- 
leased, had Chevas Regal poured all 
over them. Then the hijackers poured 
the whiskey all over themselves— and 
made all the passengers wash their 
hands in it. From then on the four 
toilets in the rear of the plane were 
quarantined. Now we had only two 
toilets for 145 persons. 

Later that day, the head terrorist 
announced that the Japanese Govern- 
ment had acceded to their demands. 
Most passengers believed him. There 
was nothing to do the rest of the day 
except to wait, eat another stale box 
lunch, and wait some more. In the 
evening, a fellow passenger presented 
me with a bottle of Armenian brandy; 
a subdued birthday celebration 
started. A couple of Greek seamen 
across the aisle brought out some 
hidden Ouzo; I found some cigarettes 
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beneath my seat. It wasn’t exactly a 
wild party, but it sure helped me to 
get some sleep that night. 


Our fourth day: The terrorists 
knew that they had a planeload of 
restless passengers. To combat this 
possibly dangerous sitvation, one ter- 
rorist led us in some isometric exer- 
cises. He called them ‘‘Mao Tse 
Tung’’ exercises, naturally. After 
this, cigarettes were passed out by the 
stewardesses, who allowed us to take 
more than one. Following the usual 
monotonous box lunch, with the in- 
evitable banana, the hijackers an- 
nounced that slips of paper were go- 
ing to be passed out, along with some 
of the pens they had confiscated ear- 
lier. On the paper we were to write 
our names, nationalities and ages. 
Japanese passengers, we were in- 
structed, were to include also their 
addresses. When a Japanese hostage 
asked why he had to give his address, 
the terrorist replied: ‘‘So that we can 
exchange Christmas cards.’’ 

Underneath our names we were 
told to write down any questions, 
comments or criticisms that we might 


found out). I was, by this time, cer- 
tain that the airport itself was under 
some sort of attack. 

I proceeded to the telephone 
switchboard room and pleaded with 
the two youthful operators to get me 
a connection to the embassy. I was 
able to get through to Craig Baxter, 
who was heading the team then on 
duty at the embassy, and described to 
him the abandonment of the airport’s 
lower floors and the gun battle that 
could be heard now on the stairs. He 
told me that Radio Bangladesh had 
earlier carried a brief statement that 
there had been a coup, and that it had 
been successful. 


As we talked, two Air Force 
enlisted personnel, armed with mach- 
ine guns, came into the room. They 
seemed quite nervous and puzzled by 
my presence there, but did not speak 
to me or attempt to break my connec- 
tion with the embassy. They made a 
thorough search of the area, ques- 
tioned the operators, then left as 
quickly as they entered, in the direc- 
tion of the control tower. I described 
this to Craig. With gunfire approach- 
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have. 1 was emboldened by the fact 
that so far no one had confronted me 
with my passport, nor treated me dif- 
ferently. I settled on a poor para- 
phrase of Winston Churchill; I wrote: 
‘*‘Never have so few spoken for so 
many [the Japanese people] so poor- 
ly.’ The man in front of me made up 
some elaborate quote on _ justice 
which he falsely attributed to Lenin. 
Of the questions put to them, the only 


‘*.. we were told to write 
down any questions, 
comments or criticisms. ”’ 


one that the terrorists chose to 
answer, over the intercom, was one 
asking why we only got two meals a 
day instead of three. Health and 
sanitation reasons was the answer. 
Later that day, some of the sick 
passengers were released. 


Another night on the plane, 
without knowing what was going on 
outside, made most of us depressed. 
But we were fortunate in not 
knowing—for an attempted military 
coup was taking place at that very 


ing on the first-floor landing, I then 
hastened to the airport manager’s of- 
fice. 


I found myself in the company 
of about 15 Japanese officials and 
two Bangladeshi employees of the 
Japanese embassy. Within minutes 
after I arrived, the fighting had car- 
ried to the second-floor landing, 
about 15 yards down the hallway 


**. .. the fighting had car- 
ried to the second-floor 
landing, about 15 yards 
from where we sat. ’”’ 


from where we sat. We couldn’t see 
any soldiers from our corner Office, 
nor could we tell if the battle was 
heading in our direction. But we lost 
no time in taking positions on the 
floor. We were soon visited by two 
soldiers in Air Force uniforms (who 
we later found out were part of the in- 
surgent group), who surveyed the 
room, asked if we had seen any Bang- 
ladeshi officers, and politely request- 
ed us not to leave the room (as if we 


moment in Dacca. Twenty persons 
were shot at the airport where we 
were, including the general who had 
been negotiating with the terrorists. 
Later, when I was informed of the at- 
tempted coup, I was amazed that I 
had not heard any of the gunfire. 

That night, the head terrorist 
came back and got me out of my seat. 
He sifted through the pile of trash on 
the floor and searched underneath my 
seat. All he found was the half-empty 
bottle of brandy, which he took. He 
said not a word, nor did he explain 
what he had been looking for. I was 
the only person on the plane who had 
his seat and the surrounding area 
searched. I now feel that someone sit- 
ting near me must have written on 
their slip of paper that I was hiding a 
weapon. After that, I was more care- 
ful about discussing ways to jump the 
terrorists. But it was also possible 
that there was a sixth terrorist on 
board, acting as a ‘‘sleeper.’’ 


About 2 a.m., a terrorist took 
the head stewardess aside and let her 
in on a ‘‘top secret.’’ When she 
returned to her seat next to mine, she 


had any interest in doing so then!). 


We maintained our positions, al- 
ternately rising to stretch a bit, then 
flattening ourselves again with each 
successive burst of gunfire. Although 
we could see little, it appeared that 
the firing had carried to the upper 
levels of the building. The Japanese 
had no contact with their colleagues 
in the control tower, but they had 
open phone lines with their embassy 
and with Tokyo, on which they re- 
ported nonstop throughout the morn- 
ing. I did not have access to a phone, 
but passed a message through my 
Japanese colleagues to the embassy 
that I was all right. 

From the Japanese embassy we 
got occasional reports which helped 
to explain the situation. We heard 
that enlisted personnel of the Air 
Force and Army had attacked offi- 
cers in the Cantonment, and that the 
attack on the airport had as its object 
the capture of the Air Force chief and 
his senior staff in the control tower. 
These assaults were said to be part of 
a general uprising against the Govern- 
ment of President Ziaur Rahman, 
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told me that an airplane with 
$6,000,000 and six of the nine jailed 
*‘comrades”’ had just left Japan, and 
it would be in Dacca in about seven 
hours. Five hours later, the terrorists 
announced this to all the passengers. 
Applause broke out. 

At noon on our fifth day, Octo- 
ber 1, we heard a plane landing near- 
by. Around 2 o’clock our plane start- 
ed its engines and began to taxi up the 
runway. We were unaware that the 
Japanese Government had called for 
the release of all the hostages in ex- 
change for meeting the demands. The 
terrorists had refused to release all the 
hostages, and were threatening to 
take off. The Bangladesh authorities 
blocked the runway with vehicles, 
and for three hours we sat on the run- 
way, with temperatures again rising 
to around 180 degrees. Suddenly our 
engines started up, and we began 
turning around. Again, we were un- 
aware that the terrorists had taken a 
sick, elderly American to the cockpit, 
at gunpoint, and had announced that 
if the vehicles didn’t get out of the 
way he would be shot first, followed 
by the other Americans. To lend cre- 


whose fate, like that of the air chief, 
was at the time unknown. 


By 8:15 a.m., firing in the air- 
port itself had ceased. We chanced a 
look out the window, and saw sol- 
diers clad in the mottled camouflage 
uniforms of the Bangladesh Army ap- 
proaching the building. Shortly 
thereafter, the firing resumed in 
earnest and we returned to our posi- 
tions on the airport manager’s rug. 
Once again—the strident sounds of 
shouting, gunfire and bullets thud- 
ding into concrete proceeded up the 
stairwell—though this battle seemed 
less protracted than the first. 

At about 8:45 a.m., a group of 
Army soldiers entered our office 
hideaway, looked over the group 
assembled therein, and informed us, 
‘“‘We are in control—there is no 
reason to worry. Stay in this place 
and you will be safe.’’ We saw no 
more Air Force personnel thereafter 
and heard no more firing. Army per- 
sonnel in combat gear patrolled the 
hallways constantly, and we saw 
others standing guard outside. For 
the first time in several hours, it ap- 
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dence to the threat, they fired several 
shots out of the cockpit. The vehicles 
were pulled back. 


Our plane then returned to its 
Original position, and the air- 
conditioning was hooked up once 
more. Several persons became ill as 
we experienced a second ‘‘sauna.’’ 
Though we did have a real doctor on 
the plane, he had nothing to work 


‘*... to lend credence to the 
threat, they fired shots. ”’ 





with except a little water and some 
oxygen bottles. (The terrorists did 
distribute medicine from their carry- 
on luggage, on request). 

Later, the terrorists announced 
there was a ‘‘Japanese spy’’ in the 
control tower, and that the ‘‘imper- 
ialist’”?” Japanese Government was 
solely responsible for our not being 
released. Once again, the leader 
stated that the ‘‘Hidaka commando 
group’’ guaranteed our safety. He 
then proceeded to tell us of the ‘‘glo- 
rious accomplishments’’ of the Red 





peared that the situation was under 
control, though under whose auspices 
we were still not certain. 

With the tension eased some- 
what, we became aware of more 
mundane aspects of our ‘‘captivity.’’ 
Someone discovered a supply of Jap- 
anese mineral water, rice balls and 
seaweed, and this was distributed 
among the group as breakfast. A 
transistor radio was produced from a 
briefcase, and we tuned in to Radio 
Bangladesh, which was dutifully 
broadcasting a report on agricultural 
production. Toward 10 a.m., the 
who had _ been 


Japanese officials 
















Seminars on terrorism 


The Foreign Service Institute 
is continuing to offer one-day sem- 
inars On terrorism, arranged by the 
Office of Security. Remaining ses- 
sions for the first quarter of this 
year are scheduled for January 23, 
February 6 and 22, and March 6 
and 20. 

State employees who have 
been notified that they are being 
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Army, and he spoke about the ‘‘mar- 
tyred’’ Hidaka. The leader then sang 
a song, in English, about Comrade 
Hidaka. He paused during the singing 
because he had started to cry. Late 
that night, we were told which pas- 
sengers were to be released. I listened 
in vain for my name to be called. It 
wasn’t. The terrorists returned the 
passports to those who were leaving. 
To console the rest of us they re- 
turned our wristwatches and pens. 


Slowly, and very cautiously, the 
exchange took place. The six newly- 
released terrorists, who had put on 
masks, walked to the rear of our 
plane. Now we were down to about 
60 hostages, which meant more space 
for those left on board. I slept for a 
couple of hours, and woke in the 
morning to discover that the auxiliary 
air conditioning unit was out once 
again. But before it became too hot, 
the terrorists announced that addi- 
tional passengers were to be released. 
This time the passengers were told to 
seat themselves by nationality, with 
the six Americans in the first row. 
Once again my name was not read 





stranded in the control tower, with- 
out warning or explanation through- 
out the entire melee, were allowed to 
come down to our office area. They 
were greeted enthusiastically by their 
compatriots, and proceeded to regale 
the group with a vivid account 
(thoughtfully translated for my 
benefit) of the morning’s events as 
seen from the control tower. 

They related that, when the air- 
port had first come under attack, the 
Air Force staff in the control tower 
had radioed the plane that ‘‘a sort of 
coup d’etat’’ was taking place, after 
which communications had _ been 
assigned overseas, or who come to 
Washington in connection with 
post-to-post transfer or home 
leave, will automatically be as- 
signed to the seminar. But employ- 
ees should notify their personnel 
office if their dependents (adults 
and minors, age 16 and older) are 
to be included in the training. 
Travel and per diem allowances are 
not authorized for dependents to 


attend. 
ey ste 
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off. But three Americans were to be 
released, along with all of the female 
passengers. 


With only about 40 hostages left, 
the terrorists eased up on their obser- 
vation of us; they became more relax- 
ed about security. In fact, they 
opened several emergency doors, so 
we could get some air. It was raining 
outside, and the terrorists allowed us, 
one at a time, to reach out of the open 
doors with plastic cups, to catch some 
of the raindrops. 

At this time we were unaware 
that the Japanese Government was 
still pressing for release of all the 
hostages and that the hijackers were 
refusing. Eventually, the Japanese 
Government spokesman yielded. The 
plane was refueled for a flight to 
Kuwait. 

Prior to take-off, the terrorists 
brought on board Chinese food and 
Coca-Cola from a take-out restaurant 
in Dacca. This was the first real meal 


broken. The Air Force officers had 
left immediately and had not re- 
turned. Not until the Bangladesh 
Army retook the building from the 
insurgents was the Japanese contin- 
gent in the control tower apprised of 
the situation and allowed to leave. 


After this reunion, we were 
allowed to move about the building, 
though we couldn’t leave the air- 
port—roadblocks were still in place 
on Airport Road. I reestablished con- 
tact with the embassy, and reviewed 
with Craig Baxter the outcome of the 
hectic morning. It appeared that the 
Government had reasserted its con- 
trol in the areas that had been 
attacked in the early hours of the 
morning. 


Following our phone conversa- 
tion, I walked around the building to 
survey the aftermath of the attack. 
Between the second floor and the 
control tower were sprawled the bod- 
ies of four senior Air Force officers. 
Bloodstains and bullet holes were 
scattered up and down the stairs. | 
learned from a Bangladesh Red Cross 
official that 11 Air Force officers, as 
well as a number of insurgents, had 
been killed in the airport area. It was 
a sobering confirmation of the vivid 
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I had had in almost six days. After 
dinner, the hijackers directed us to 
clean up the mess that 150 passengers 
had made over the last six days. 


The flight to Kuwait, through a 
rainstorm, took about five hours. On 
arrival, we were forced to circle the 
airport for two more hours. We were 
allowed to land only after the captain 
pleaded that we had no fuel to fly 


**it was unclear where the 
terrorists wanted to go.”’ 


elsewhere. On the ground, seven hos- 


tages were exchanged for a planeload 
of fuel, and we were off again. It was 
unclear where the terrorists wanted to 
go. Several countries turned down 
their request to land, including 
Cyprus and Lebanon. But we were al- 
lowed to land in Damascus after the 
captain again emphasized the short- 
age of fuel. At the Damascus airport, 


impressions I had gathered while in 
the airport manager’s office. 


In the early afternoon, Airport 
Road was reopened and I was able to 
turn over my responsibilities at the 
airport to the other consular officer 
about 2 p.m. Meanwhile, negotia- 
tions between the hijackers and the 
Japanese resumed, with a civilian 


Bangladeshi official as intermediary. 


**. .. bloodstains and bullet 

holes... upand down 

the stairs.”’ 
(Air Vice Marshal Mahmood, who 
had been serving as intermediary, was 
wounded in the attack.) In the early 
evening, another group of hostages 
was released, after which the plane 
was prepared for takeoff. 


Throughout the day the embassy 
staff labored to report the flood of 
events to the Department, and to 
brief American citizens in Dacca on 
the security situation. Finally, at 9:10 
p.m., the hijacked plane left Dacca 
with 32 hostages still aboard, taking 
the drama elsewhere to be played out. 
Hastening home in the face of a 10 
p.m. curfew, embassy personnel 


10 more hostages were released, in- 
cluding two Americans. The only 
non-Japanese persons left on the 
plane were an Indonesian air-vice 
marshall and I. There were 12 pas- 
sengers and two Japanese Airline 
crews on board, plus the 11 terrorists. 
One terrorist came up to me at that 
point and ‘‘promised’’ that I would 
be released at the next and final stop. 


Seven hours later, we landed in 
Algiers. After brief negotiations with 
the Algierian Government, the terror- 
ists got off the plane, but not before 
one of them insisted on shaking all of 
the hostages’ hands. In addition, he 
apologized for any inconvenience 
that might result from the fact that he 
had lost the passports of the 12 re- 
maining passengers. 

The last thing that he said to me 
was: ‘‘ Hope to see you again.’’ 


We were free at last! @ 


could look forward to their first solid 
rest in 106 hours. While we had not 
been directly involved in dealing with 
hijackers or the attempted coup, we 
were able to observe at close range— 
in my case, closer than I would have 
chosen—a harrowing combination of 
international and internal security 
problems. 


AT AWARD CEREMONY—From left, 
Ronald L. Gain; Gregory G. Fergin; Am- 
bassador Edward E. Masters; Craig Baxter; 
and Philip C. Wilcox, Jr.; Communications 
and records officer. John Alston, also 
cited, was taking a well-deserved rest while 
those pictured here were receiving Meritor- 
ious Honor Awards from the ambassador 
for their respective roles in the events of 
September 28-October 2. 
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(Reprinted, with permission, from Oasis, 
magazine of the Social Security Administra- 
tion. Poem by Lita Drapkin, a secretary in the 
Office of Policy and Regulations. The 
NEWSLETTER would be particularly pleased to 
publish the verse of State Department employ- 
ees, toO—poems in any mood, on any appro- 
priate subjects. Mail your contributions to 
Editor, DG/ PA, Room 3237. Manuscripts will 
be returned only on request). 


FILING IS FUN! 


Keeping files in order—alphabetically 
Coding folders, papers—chronologically 


Drawer by drawer, 

Row by row, 
Monotonous and boring? 
No! 


Bringing order out of chaos 

Takes a person rather clever. 

Filing each thing where it should be 
Is a truly fine endeavor. 


How wonderful when its all finished 


And kept in an orderly fashion. 
Replacing, relabeling folders 
Is something to stir up a passion. 


To find what you want when you want it, 


To know where to put everything, 
Is so much like harmonious music 


With just enough rhythm and swing. 


To be able to set up the system 
And keep it in order thereafter 
Is creative it’s real satisfaction... 


OH STOP YOUR HYSTERICAL LAUGHTER! 


VERSE THAN VERSE 


Musings of the 
selection boards 


At the end of seven weeks 
Selection Board B was tired of 


reading the following: 
a ‘can-do’ officer 
hard charger 
handled himself well 
hit the ground running 
honed his skills 
quick study 
running start 
self-starter 
off to a flying start 
never dropped the ball 
thinks well on his feet 
wears several hats 
his strong suit 
several balls in the air 
less than candid 
go-getter 
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A few other words and phrases, 
we are happy to report, did not 
occur so frequently: 


shear volume 
versetile 
wax esoteric 
prerogtives 
enimating 
herculean 
not germain 
management technics 
marshalls facts 
inciteful 
to sign an example 
promotion and evolution board 


The ‘Oscar’ winner: 


‘*The minimum acceptable per- 
formance would tax the abilities 
of a superior officer.”’ 


—Contributed by 
ALBERT C. F. WESTPHAL, 
board member. 


From the 1977 
Threshold Board 


The board has read hundreds of OERs. 
Like the persistent dripping of a leaky fau- 
cet in the stillness of the night, a nagging, 
mind-numbing parade of recurring cliches 
was perhaps the most striking common 
characteristic of those reports. We have 
constructed a model, to wit: 


During the brief period of this 
rating, he has shown he is a can-do 
officer who is a self-starter. He hit 
the ground running and never 
stopped. In other words, he 
grabbed the ball and ran with it. 
Thrown into a sink-or-swim situa- 
tion, he may have gulped a few 
mouthfuls of water at first, but by 
the end of the rating period he was 
swimming quite well. In short, he 
has proven convincingly that he is 
not only a reliable utility infielder, 
he is also a versatile switch-hitter. 


And soon. & 





NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


Setback for State in 
selection-out case 


Selection-out procedures former- 
ly used in the Department—until the 
grievance system was established— 
were called into question on Novem- 
ber 18 in a decision by the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia. The ruling was handed down ina 
lawsuit involving Peter W. Colm and 
John M. McIntyre, who were separ- 
ated from the Foreign Service in 1968 
and 1970 respectively, after serving 
eight years in grade without a promo- 
tion. 

A lower court had held that they 
have no ‘‘legitimate claim of entitle- 
ment to continued employment.’’ 
The appellate court questioned this— 
even though, it said, ‘‘[the] appellants 
have referred us to no statute, no reg- 
ulation, or no internal statement of 
policy which we _ consider  suffi- 
cient . . .”’ The court then added: 
‘This does not end the matter, how- 
ever. Though the parties have made 
no mention of them, there in fact do 
appear to be certain explicit substan- 
tive restrictions on the Department’s 
discretion in awarding promotions.”’ 
The appellate judges then, on their 
Own initiative, cited provisions of the 
Foreign Service Act, among them 
Sections 611 and 621. They suggested 
that former use of the confidential 
Development Appraisal Report in 
selection-out cases may have been im- 
proper because the reports were not 
disclosed to rated employees, and 
they may have comments not related 
to performance. 


The upshot was an order return- 
ing the case to U.S. District Court for 
another round of litigation, in which 
the lower court was asked to deter- 
mine whether the appellants were en- 
titled to relief because (a) the Depart- 
ment had not fully complied with the 
Foreign Service Act—or, if this were 
not so, whether (b) the appellants had 
had a constitutional right to a hearing 
at the time of their selection-out. 

Counsel for the Department has 
advised that an adverse decision in 
the District Court would have the 
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effect of applying retroactively only, 
because procedures currently in use in 
the Department are not under chal- 
lenge. The Justice Department, in 
consultation with the Department’s 
Office of Legal Adviser, will continue 
to represent State in the proceedings 
that lie ahead. 


High court, in an airline 
case, upholds mandatory 
retirement policy 


The Supreme Court ‘has ruled 
that the Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act does not outlaw a 
policy of mandatory retirement where 
a retirement and pension plan ante- 
dates the 1967 age law. The opinion 
was handed down on December 12 in 
a United Airlines case. It recalls a 
1976 ruling by the U.S. District Court 
in Washington which held, specifical- 
ly, that the discrimination act does 
not render inoperative the long-stand- 
ing Foreign Service age-60 plan. 

The 1976 ruling came in an early 
stage of the so-called Bradley case. 
However, in a later phase (NEWSLET- 
TER, July), the issue shifted from the 
1967 statute to constitutional 
grounds, and on this basis a three- 
judge U.S. District court held that the 
Foreign Service plan is discrimina- 
tory. (In the airline case, constitution- 
al considerations did not come into 
play). 

The State Department has asked 
the Solicitor General to carry the 
Bradley case to the Supreme Court, 
where an attempt would be made to 
win a reversal of the ruling. The So- 
licitor General had made no decision 
as this report went to press. However, 
he has asked the court for 30 more 
days during which he would decide 
whether to appeal. 


Folk music 
and jazz 


The Advisory Panel on Folk 
Music and Jazz, Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, will meet 
January 17 in Room 507, State Annex 
2, at 9:45 a.m. The session is open to 
the public. 


’°78 schedule of the 
inspector general 


The Office of the Inspector 
General, Foreign Service, has an- 
nounced the following schedule of in- 
spections for the first cycle of 1978, 
beginning in mid-January: 

Sudan, Ethiopia, Djibouti, 
Somalia and Kenya (team leader: 
Brewster Hemenway); Nigeria, Chad, 
Benin, Togo, Ghana, Ivory Coast 
and Sierra Leone (team leader: Ter- 
rell Arnold); Colombia, Venezuela, 
Panama and Cuba (team _ leader: 
Robert Harlan); United Kingdom and 
Ireland (team leader: David Thom- 
son); Benelux (team leader: Clayton 
McManaway); France and Malta 
(team leader: Ambassador Melvin 
Manfull); Spain and Portugal (team 
leader: Brandon Grove); Pakistan, 
Afghanistan and Bangladesh (team 
leader: Ambassador Charles Cross); 
the Legal Adviser’s Office (team 
leader: James Wilson); the Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research (team 
leader: Ambassador William Cargo, 
with Charles Tanguy); and the use of 
contracting for services overseas and 
the Office of Operations, General 
Services; and Visual Services (team 
leader: Jerry Bridges). The annual 
conference for inspectors was to be 
held in the Department, January 
9-13. Robert M. Sayre is the inspec- 
tor general of the service. 


Passport Office shuttle bus 
from Main State 


The ‘‘Universal North’’ shut- 
tle bus from the Main State build- 
ing has been re-routed to include a 
stop at the Passport Office (State 
Annex 17), 1425 K Street N.W. 
The first bus leaves Main State at 
8:50 a.m., arriving at the Passport 
Office at 9:07, at State Annex 12 at 
9:17, and returning to Main State 
at 9:27. Nine other buses follow 
during the day, at 45-minute inter- 
vals. The 4:20 bus from Main 
State, and two subsequent buses, 
do not stop at the Passport Office. 
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MOSCOW -—Seabees work on the chancery 
roof, damaged by the August 26 fire. Left 
to right are Ted Dement, of the Office of 
Security’s naval support unit; Frank Acs, 
resident Seabee, Embassy Budapest; Tom 
Corley, Regional Technical Center, Frank- 
furt; and Dave Pearson, Office of Security, 
naval support unit. The men prepare the 
surface for a new coat of sheet metal, since 
applied by a team of contractors from West 
Germany. The apartment building in the 
background is one of several examples of 
Stalinist design in Moscow. 
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Fund drive falls short, but 
cash is still coming in 


The Department’s Combined 
Federal Campaign drive attained 
93% of its goal when the drive ended 
on December 9. Contributions and 
pledges are still coming in. Employees 
at home and abroad contributed 
$297,334, toward the goal of 
$320,000. Campaign officials esti- 
mate that approximately $23,000 will 


come in from overseas posts, to help 
the Department reach its goal. 

Secretary Vance served as chair- 
man of the drive to support the chari- 
table and humanitarian activities of 
the Washington area’s United Way, 
national health and _ international 
service agencies. Thomas J. Ransom, 
director of employee services in the 
Bureau of Personnel, served as vice 
chairman. They were assisted by 
scores of volunteer workers. @ 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Bloomfield to Portugal; 
Carlucci: No. 2 at CIA 


IN 


Mr. Bloomfield Mr. Carlucci 


President Carter on December 22 
announced his intention to nominate 
Richard J. Bloomfield, currently am- 
bassador to Ecuador, as the new en- 
voy to Portugal. He would succeed 
Ambassador Frank C. Carlucci, who 
was slated by the President to become 
deputy director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 


Mr. Bloomfield joined the For- 
eign Service in 1952 and was assigned 
as an economic officer in La Paz, 
Bolivia. He later was visa officer in 
Salzburg, consular officer in Monter- 
rey, and financial officer in Monte- 
video until 1962—with time out for 
advanced economic studies at Har- 
vard University, 1959-60. 

After tours in Washington as in- 
ternational relations officer and 
financial economist, Mr. Bloomfield 
in 1965 was appointed director, Of- 
fice of Regional Economic Affairs, 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 
He later served as country director 
for Ecuador and Peru, 1967-68, and 
economic counselor and associate 
director for AID, in Rio de Janeiro, 
1968-71. 

In recent years the ambassador 
has served as special assistant to the 
assistant secretary for inter-American 
affairs, June 1972, and as staff direc- 
tor of the National Security Council’s 
interdepartmental group for inter- 
American affairs, July 1972-73. He 
was then named director, Office of 
Policy Planning and Coordination, 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 
He was appointed envoy to Ecuador 
in 1976. 
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Mr. Bloomfield served with the 
Coast Guard, 1945-46, and with the 
Air Force, 1950-51. Born in Derby, 
Conn., on August 11, 1927, he re- 
ceived a bachelor’s degree in foreign 
service from Georgetown University, 
1950, and a master’s in public ad- 
ministration from Harvard Universi- 
ty, 1960. He received the Depart- 
ment’s Commendable Service Award 
in 1958. He is a member of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. Mr. Bloom- 
field is married and has a daughter 
and four sons. 


Mr. Carlucci joined the Foreign 
Service in 1956. He has served as a 
post management assistant in Wash- 
ington, economic officer in Johan- 
nesburg, and political officer in 
Leopoldville. He was appointed an 
international relations officer in 
Washington in 1962. The following 
year he became a supervisory place- 
ment specialist in the Department. He 
returned to Africa as principal officer 
in Zanzibar, where he served 1964- 
65. 

Assignments followed as politi- 
cal officer, then executive officer, in 
Rio de Janeiro, 1965-69; on detail as 
assistant director, then director, Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity, 1969- 
71; associate director, then deputy 
director, Office of Management and 
Budget, 1971-72; and Under Secre- 
tary, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, 1972-74. 

Mr. Carlucci was appointed to 
the rank of career minister in 1974, 
and named ambassador to Portugal. 
He won the Department’s Superior 
Service Award in 1962, and the 
Superior Honor Award in 1969. 

He was born in Scranton, Pa., 
on October 18, 1930, and received a 
bachelor’s degree from Princeton 
University, 1952. From 1952 to 1954 
he served as a lieutenant with the 
Navy. Mr. Carlucci has a son and a 
daughter. 


Assignment for Meresman 


Joseph Meresman has become 
executive director of the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs. 


New title for Barnes; 
he names 2 deputies 


Ambassador Harry G. Barnes 
Jr., the new Director General of the 
Foreign Service, will function also as 
the Department’s director of person- 
nel—a title conferred on him by Sec- 
retary Vance ‘‘to underscore [Mr. 
Barnes’] equal responsibilities to all 
employees of the Department.”’ 

Serving with him will be two 
deputy assistant secretaries of per- 
sonnel— Nancy V. Rawls, a Foreign 
Service inspector and former ambas- 
sador to Togo, and Robert S. Gersh- 
enson, executive director of the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 
They were scheduled to assume the 
new duties this month. 

In addition, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for management Benjamin 
H. Read delegated to Mr. Barnes re- 
sponsibilities that the former had held 
in connection with the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute. The purpose was to pro- 
mote closer coordination between the 
institute and the Bureau of Person- 
nel, with the aim of bringing training, 
assignments and career development 
into a closer relationship. 

At the swearing-in ceremony on 
December 22, Secretary Vance as- 
serted that Mr. Barnes was becoming 
Director General ‘‘at a time of 
change, a time of some strain in the 
personnel system.’’ Mr. Vance con- 
tinued: ‘‘I want all of you to know 
that he will enjoy my full and com- 
plete support as he goes about strength- 
ening a superb Foreign Service... 
[that] . . . will be both widely repre- 
sentative and equipped to meet the 
increasingly diverse and complex 
needs of our foreign policy.”’ 

Mr. Barnes served as U.S. envoy 
to Romania from January 1974 until 
recently. Before that assignment he 
was deputy executive secretary of the 
Department. From 1971 to 1972 he 
was a supervisory personnel officer, 
and, from 1968 to 1971, deputy chief 
of mission in Romania. Earlier, he 
studied the Romanian language at the 
Foreign Service Institute, 1967-68. 

Over the years the Director Gen- 
eral also held such assignments as 
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deputy chief of mission in Nepal, 
1963-67; political officer, Office of 
Soviet Affairs, in the Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs, 1959-62; and publica- 
tions procurement officer in Moscow, 
1957-59. 

Mr. Barnes joined the Foreign 
Service in 1950 and was assigned as a 
consular officer in Bombay, until 
1953. He then became head of the 
consular section in Prague, 1953-55. 
The following year, he took Russian 
language and area training at 
Oberammergau, Germany. 

Born in St. Paul on June 5, 1926, 
Mr. Barnes received a bachelor’s 
from Amherst College in 1949, and a 
master’s from Columbia University 
in 1968. He served in the Army as a 
sergeant, 1944-46. He also attended 
the National War College, 1962-63. 

He is married to the former Eliza- 
beth Sibley. They have four children. 


Grant named to Foreign 
Service board post 


William B. Grant has been des- 
ignated executive secretary of the 
Board of the Foreign Service and the 
Employee Management Relations 
Commission, in 
the office of the 
Deputy Secretary. 
Mr. Grant served 
as deputy chief of 
mission in Singa- 
pore from No- 
vember 1973 to 
June 1977, and 
was assigned 
briefly to the Of- 
fice of Interna- 





Mr. Grant 
tional Narcotics Affairs before 


assuming his current duties. He 
replaces Walter M. McClelland, who 
served with the board from August 
1976 to November 1977, when he 
became consul general in Alexandria. 

The board is primarily responsi- 
ble for making recommendations to 
the Secretary on the functions of the 
Foreign Service, including policies 
and procedures governing the selec- 
tion, assignment, rating and promo- 
tion of Foreign Service officers; and 
policies and procedures governing ad- 
ministration and personnel manage- 
ment of the Service. The membership 
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is composed of 10 officials at the 
assistant secretary level or higher— 
five from the Department of State 
(including one from AID), two from 
USIA, one each from the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Commerce, and 
the chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The Deputy Secretary is chairman 
of the board. 


12 new members named 
to U.S. UNESCO body 


Secretary Vance has appointed 
12 new members to the U.S. National 
Commission to UNESCO. The com- 
mission is a 100-member body which 
serves in an advisory and liaison 
capacity between the U.S. Govern- 
ment, UNESCO and the American 
people. The new members, all ap- 
pointed for three-year terms, are: 

Alicia Rosencrans Chacon, 
county clerk, E! Paso, Tex.; Maurice 
A. Ferre, mayor, Miami, Fla.; Dr. 
Lawrence S. Finkelstein, professor of 
political science, Northern Illinois 
University; Arvonne S. Fraser, coor- 
dinator, Women in Development Of- 
fice, AID; Oscar Garcia-Rivera, 


































































































BOGOTA—Ambassador Diego C. Asen- 
cio, left, chats with President Alfonso 
Lopez Michelsen after presenting his 
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attorney, and art student at the Cor- 
coran Gallery, Washington; Robert 
L. Herbst, assistant secretary of the 
Interior; Richard F. Holmes, assist- 
ant headmaster, Brooks School, 
North Andover, Mass.; David Lloyd 
Kreeger, chairman, Government 
Employees Insurance Co. (GEICO), 
Washington; Dr. Robert Leetsma, 
director, Institute of International 
Studies, U.S. Office of Education; 
Judith Davidson Moyers, trustee, 
State University of New York; John 
White, Georgia General Assembly; 
and Lester Wunderman, chairman of 
an advertising agency, New York 
City. 


Saunders named 
coordinator 


Harold H. Saunders, director of 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search, has been named coordinator 
of Department activities in support of 
the Middle East peace negotiations. 
His deputy is Nicholas Veliotes of the 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs. William H. Brubeck is 
executive director of the coordinating 
group. @ 


credentials. Also shown is Foreign Minister 
Indalecio Lievano Aguirre. 
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3 in Foreign Service 
take AFSA awards 


Three career Foreign Service of- 
ficers were honored by the American 
Foreign Service Association (AFSA) 
on December 9, each of them receiv- 
ing a certificate and a tax-free sum of 
$1,000. Cited at AFSA’s 10th annual 
awards ceremony, in the Loy W. 
Henderson International Conference 
Room, were: 

—John D. Blacken, FSO-3, 
deputy chief of mission at George- 
town, Guyana, who won the Rivkin 
award for middle-level officers. 

—G. Nicholas Mauger III, FSO- 
7, currently assigned at the U.S. em- 
bassy in Tokyo, who received the W. 


Mr. Blacken Mr. Mauger 


Averell Harriman Award for junior 
officers. 

— George R. Thompson, FSIO- 
3, who won the Marks Foundation 
Award for USIA officers. 

A fourth award, for senior of- 
ficers, named in honor of former 
Secretary Christian A. Herter, was 
not given this year. 

Mr. Blacken was cited for his 
‘significant contributions’’ over a 
16-year period in three areas—‘‘the 
development of leaders in southern 
Africa; silhouetting the ebb and flow 
of human rights in Brazil, and creat- 
ing within the Government accept- 
ance of the need for a new Panama 
Canal Treaty.”’ 

Mr. Mauger was praised for his 
“‘maturity, perceptive analytical abili- 
ty, and intellectual courage in dealing 
effectively with sophisticated local 
leaders in Micronesia, in a sometimes 
heavily charged political atmos- 
phere.”’ 
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Mr. Thompson won notice for 
his success in creating the English 
Language Center in Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia; developing USIA’s first 
modern multi-media cultural center 
in Khartoum, Sudan; and establish- 
ing the agency’s new regional Arabic 
periodical, which he edits and pro- 
duces in Tunis. 

Mr. Mauger was unable to ac- 
cept his award in person. Ambassa- 
dor Philip W. Manhard, former U.S. 
envoy to Mauritius, accepted it for 
him and read a message from Mr. 
Mauger. ‘ 

Speakers at the noon ceremony 
were Dr. Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, as- 
sistant to the President for national 
security affairs, and Lars H. Hydle, a 
career Foreign Service officer and 
president of AFSA. 

In prepared remarks, Mr. Hydle 
asserted that the administration was 
not making full use of the career 
Foreign Service in the conduct of 
foreign policy. ‘*‘The small number of 
career officers among Presidential 
appointments in the Department sug- 
gests that the administration does not 
want to use career people in senior 
policy-level positions,’’ he said. 
“*Career people are absent, or virtual- 
ly absent, from other agencies within 
the government, which I will not 
identify, having great influence in 
foreign policy.”’ 

Dr. Brzezinski, speaking without 
notes [see Page 2], reviewed the ob- 
jectives of American foreign policy 
and the roles of the National Security 
Council and the State Department. 
He praised the Department and the 
Foreign Service, noting that the De- 
partment ‘‘has people who are among 
the very best in this city, in terms of 
individual talent and collective out- 
put.’’ He added they are ‘‘dedicated 
professionals, skilled and patriotic 
Americans who always have the na- 
tional interest uppermost in their 
minds.’’ The adviser, who served as a 
member of the Department’s Policy 
Planning Council in the ’60s, con- 
ceded that some of the top policy- 
making positions in the Department 
are assigned to noncareer officers. 
Nevertheless, he asserted, the Depart- 


ment ‘‘has a central role in the shap- 
ing of foreign affairs . . . the Foreign 
Service plays a central role in the 
shaping of national policy, and a 
dominant role in implementing it.”’ 

The Rivkin Award honors the 
late ambassador who served as U.S. 
envoy to Luxembourg, Senegal and 
The Gambia. The Harriman Award, 
presented by Ambassador Harriman, 
honors his long career in public serv- 
ice. The Marks Foundation Award 
was presented by Leonard H. Marks, 
chairman of the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on International Education 
and Cultural Affairs and a former 
director of USIA. 

Before the ceremony got under 
way, the audience joined in a tribute 
to Ambassador (Ret.) David K. E. 
Bruce, who died in Washington on 
December 5. 


April Glaspie wins 
°77 reporting award 


6 


ie, a staff assistant 


April C. Glasp 
to the assistant secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian affairs, is 
the 1977 winner of the Director Gen- 
eral’s Award for Reporting. She won 


recognition for her reports from 
Cairo, where she served as a political 
officer, 1974-77. The award includes 
$500 and a desk pen set. In addition, 
Ms. Glaspie’s name will be inscribed 
on a permanent plaque in the Depart- 
ment’s Foreign Service Lounge. She 
was selected for the honor by a 
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special panel headed by Harold H. 
Saunders, director of the Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research, 

In notifying Ms. Glaspie of her 
selection, Director General Carol C. 
Laise wrote the Foreign Service of- 
ficer: ‘‘Of the 14 nominations re- 
ceived, a panel of senior Department 
officers and a distinguished journalist 
recommended that you receive this 
award because of the combination of 
timeliness and rich analytic percep- 
tions contained in your reports. The 
panel was also impressed by the un- 
usually wide range of sources and 
contacts reflected in the samples sub- 
mitted by Mr. Lowrie [Arthur L. 
Lowrie, political counselor, Embassy 
Cairo] in support of your nomina- 
tion.” 

The two runners-up are John H. 
Willett, of Embassy Paris, and Alan 
P. Larson, of Embassy Kinshasha. 
Mr. Willett was cited for ‘‘the style 


Mr. Willett Mr. Larson 


and readability of his writing as well 
as... energy and resourcefulness.”’ 
Mr. Larson was lauded for ‘‘the in- 
genuity he displayed in searching out 
difficult-to-obtain information, the 
lucidity with which he explained com- 
plicated economic problems and their 
implications, and the policy recom- 
mendations he made. 

Ms. Glaspie joined the Foreign 
Service in 1966 and has held assign- 
ments in Amman, Kuwait, Stock- 
holm, Beirut and Washington. She 
won the Department’s Meritorious 
Honor Award in 1969. 

Other nominees for the reporting 
award were Adrian A. Basora, Em- 
bassy Paris; Robert D. Blackwill, 
Embassy London; Thomas W. Fina, 
ConGen Milan; Alan W. Ford, Em- 
bassy Rome; Townsend B. Friedman 
Jr., Embassy Athens; Mark Johnson, 
Embassy Jakarta; George F. Jones, 
Embassy Guatemala; Harmon E. Kir- 
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by, U.S. mission to the European 
Communities, Brussels; Nicholas M. 
Murphy, Embassy Jidda; Charles E. 
Rushing, Embassy Copenhagen, and 
W. Robert Warne, U.S. mission to 
the European Communities, Brussels. 


13 in running for 
‘Secretary of Year’ 


Thirteen State employees, in the 
Department and at posts around the 
world, are contenders for the 1977 
Secretary of the Year Award. A com- 
mittee headed by Director General 
Harry G. Barnes Jr. will select the 
winner. The award—$500 in cash and 
a certificate signed by the Secretary of 
State—is conferred annually on a sec- 
retary, either in the Civil Service or 
Foreign Service, ‘‘whose perfor- 
mance is judged by the Awards Com- 
mittee most clearly to exemplify the 
high standards which characterize the 
service of secretaries in the Depart- 
ment and abroad.”’ 

Key factors are ‘‘the degree of 
professional skills attained, dedica- 
tion to duty (especially if under con- 
ditions of hazardous service), con- 
tribution to the foreign affairs objec- 
tives of the bureau or mission, and, 
where appropriate, the acquisition 
and use of local languages.’’ The 
committee is reviewing, too, such fac- 
tors as innovation, loyalty and office 
management. Nominees are: 

Joan Anderson, Manila—secre- 
tary to Ambassador David D. New- 
som. Charge d’affaires Lee T. Stull, 
who nominated Ms. Anderson, cited 
her ‘‘pleasing and efficient reception 


ak Meche s oa 
Ms. Bebick 


Ms. Anderson 


and telephone management, rapid 
stenography with faultless copy and 
appointments programming without 
a hitch.’’ He added: ‘‘She is a mem- 
ory bank, logician and tactician—and 
office manager besides Ms. 
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Anderson has traveled widely in the 
Philippines and developed a sensitive 
understanding of and empathy to- 
ward Filipinos which translates into 
smooth management of cross-cultural 
relations on and off the job.”’ 

Joan E. Bebick, Rome—secre- 
tary to Walter John Silva, counselor 
of embassy for political-military/ 
multilateral affairs, who wrote: ‘‘Her 
mechanical skills are of a high order 
indeed, her typing flawless, her ste- 
nography precise and accurate, her 
files eminently retrievable. . . . [She 
has a] high sense of priority in man- 
aging her affairs without supervi- 
sion. . . [is a] sensitive and persuasive 
interlocutor with other sections of the 
mission [has a] prodigious 
amount of patience and self-control. 
[This] fairly well describes an extraor- 
dinary secretary. [This] fairly well 
describes Joan. . .”’ 

Anna Elkington, Stockholm— 
secretary to Jack R. Perry, deputy 
chief of mission. Mr. Perry asserted: 


& 


Ms. Elkington Ms. Fitzgerald 


‘‘Over the past 15 months or more I 
do not recall a single mistake of any 
substance that Ms. Elkington made: 
appointments are always perfectly 
kept, calls are placed but not mis- 
placed, names and titles always han- 
dy, asked-for papers always produced 
instantly. Her work is flawless.”’ 

Jean A. Fitzgerald, Washing- 
ton—secretary at the French and 
Maltese desks, Bureau of European 
Affairs. She was nominated by James 
F. Dobbins Jr., Office of Western 
European Affairs. He noted her 
‘*helpfulness, enthusiasm, and unfail- 
failing good spirits.”” She also was 
praised as ‘‘an exceptionally compe- 
tent typist: meticulously accurate, 
thorough, and quick’’ and for her 
‘‘voluminous knowledge of Depart- 
ment forms, procedures, and clear- 
ances.’’ He said she ‘‘continuously 
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seeks new ways to improve her per- 
formance and increase her respon- 
sibility.’’ 

Elizabeth Fleming, Athens—sec- 
retary to James J. Soldow, counselor 
for administration. Mr. Soldow said 


Ms. Fieming Ms. Harrison 


she has ‘‘a great deal of initiative 
[and] seems to know intuitively what 
is needed in a given situation, and 
then follows up to see that it is done 
properly.’” He added: ‘‘Her technical 
skills are superlative.”’ 

Cecilia Guzman, Naples—secre- 
tary in the consulate general. The 
post noted that her nomination ‘‘not 
only relates to her performance as a 
secretary but also to her versatility 
and ready willingness to perform 
other duties involving communica- 
tions, consular and administrative 
duties. The nomination reads: ‘‘Ms. 
Guzman is the consumate secretary. 
She had served as secretary to an am- 
bassador for seven years before com- 
ing to Naples. She covered for the 
communications officer on several 
occasions and performed these duties 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 
In fact, she came up with two or three 
procedural improvements.”’ 

Irene Harrison, Washington— 
secretary to Leo Reddy, director of 
the Secretariat Staff. Mr. Reddy 
wrote that, throughout the Ford- 
Carter transition period, Ms. Harri- 
son ‘‘turned in a superb performance 
and made a unique contribution to 
seventh-floor operations. She has... 
an uncommon flair for good organi- 
zation and management [and] match- 
less professional skills.’’ 

Martha M. Hayward, Madrid— 
secretary to Samuel D. Eaton, deputy 
chief of mission. Mr. Eaton described 
Ms. Hayward as ‘‘a person who has 
performed with pride, unusual per- 
sonal commitment and. . . consist- 
ently day in and day out for 10 or 11 
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hours a day over a two-year period, 
under extremely demanding circum 
stances... She in effect performs not 
just the duties of a secretary but also 
those of a staff aide, administrative 
assistant and social secretary.”’ 
Claire Mueller, Peking— 
administrative secretary in the U.S. 
Liaison Office. The office noted: 
‘*The outstanding quality and quanti- 
ty of her work, her uncompromising 
ethical standards, her intense dedica- 
tion and her keen professionalism 
lead this mission to believe that Ms. 
Mueller is the epitome of the classical 
American Government secretary... 
Ms. Mueller is not only the Liaison 
Office’s administrative secretary, but 
she also assumes administrative assis- 
tant responsibilities and helps coor- 


Ms. Mueller 


Ms. Hayward 


dinate work of personnel, budget and 
fiscal, communications, general serv- 
ices, medical and security compo- 
nents of the administrative section. 
The list of her responsibilities is 
almost endless.”’ 

Camille Napoletano, Tel Aviv— 
secretary in the embassy’s Regional 
Security Office. Her nomination 
reads: ‘‘She has made an exemplary 
contribution to the success of this 
mission through her superior perfor- 
mance in her regularly assigned 
duties, in important temporary as- 
signments and in voluntary activities 
undertaken on her own. At the same 
time she has displayed an unusual 
ability to maintain warm and effec- 
tive personal relationships because of 
her unfailing, infectious good 
humor.”’ 

Bangta M. Satterfield, The 
Hague—secretary to Marten H.A. 
van Heuven, counselor for political 
affairs. Mr. van Heuven wrote: 
‘‘Management is one of Ms. Satter- 
field’s greatest strengths. In this of- 
fice she occupies a position analogous 


to the managing partner of a law 
firm. . . [She is] hard-working, punc- 
tilious, reliable and always around 
when needed. She has been the main- 
stay of our office.’’ 


> .¢ 


Ms. Napoletano Ms. Satterfield 


Helen G. Skaltsounis, San 
Salvador—secretary to charge d’af- 
faires Earl H. Lubensky. He wrote: 
‘*‘Without Ms. Skaltsounis’ dedica- 
tion to duty, in periods of excessive 
demands on her time, patience, and 
personal life, the efficiency of the 
embassy would have been greatly im- 
paired . . . She improved her capabili- 
ty in Spanish so that even early in her 
assignment she communicated effec- 
tively with visitors and telephone 
callers. For her, this . . . was un- 
doubtedly the most difficult aspect of 
her job, but she did it [with] pure de- 
termination and self-discipline! .. .”’ 


Ms. Skaltsounis Ms. Zaelit 


Lucille Zaelit, Canberra—secre- 
tary to Ambassador Philip H. Alston 
Jr. He wrote to the Awards Commit- 
tee: ‘‘Ms. Zaelit is a professional in 
every sense of that word. Loyal to 
and proud of the Foreign Service and 
its highest tradition—loyal to this em- 
bassy, and determined that it carry 
out its mission with credit to the 
United States . . . she enjoys the com- 
plete confidence of this new and non- 
career diplomat.”’ 
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EDINBURGH—Consul General Theodore 
B. Dobbs presents Meritorious Honor 
Awards to Evelyn Cormack (left) and 
Vlarjorie Pennycook for outstanding per- 
formance. The women are local employees. 


BRUSSELS—Ambassador Anne Cox 
Chambers presents a Meritorious Honor 
Award to Robert M. Sargent, consular of- 
ficer, for ‘unusual devotion to duty under 
adverse conditions.’’ 


Re 


‘*| AM ABOUT TO LAUNCH into cross- 
country skiing, and I don’t know where 
that’s going to take me,’’ Director General 
Carol C. Laise said on her retirement, at a 
ceremony where Secretary Vance bestowed 
on her the Wilbur J. Carr award for ‘‘de- 
voted, committed and creative service to the 
nation.”’ 


WINNIPEG—Beverly Matte, immigrant 
visa expert, receives a Meritorious Honor 
Award from Thomas R. Hutson, principal 
officer, right, as her supervisor, Eric A. 
Kunsman, looks on. 
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This is the second in- 
stallment of a new column 
that will appear in the 
NEWSLETTER~ monthly. 
William M. Watson, M.D., 
heads the Department’s Of- 
fice of Medical Services. | 
Whether you are serving 
overseas or at home, you are 
encouraged to use this col- 
umn to get your questions 
answered. Write to the edi- 
tor, or to Dr. Watson direct- 
ly. In either case, your pri- 
vacy will be respected; your 
post will not be identified. 


Q. 


I recently completed my physical 
exam, and got clearance for duty at a 
post with adequate medical facilities. 
A friend of mine was given similar 
clearance, but was allowed assign- 
ment at a post for which I couldn’t be 
cleared. Why? 


No two cases are medically identical. 
A No. 2 clearance—for ‘‘a post with 
adequate medical facilities’’—is given 
if you have a medical problem that 
precludes ‘‘full field medical clear- 
ance.’’ In each case, we consider the 
individual’s medical condition and 
support available at the post. Each of 
the 240 posts has different medical 
support; each person is unique. 
Therefore, post and individual are 
evaluated prior to each decision. 
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Q. 


I have a scar from an accident. Will 
the Department pay for the plastic 
surgery needed to correct this prob- 
lem? 


Payment of cosmetic care is auth- 
orized only in those cases where the 
initial need for such care is related to 
medical treatment (hospitalization) 
paid by the Medical Program. In 
other words, if the accident occurred 
while you were assigned overseas, and 
you were hospitalized for treatment, 
the Department would pay for correc- 
tive procedures needed to repair the 
resultant scar. 


Q. 


A colleague at my post, working for 
another Government agency, was 
hospitalized recently and required to 
pay for his own medical care. I 
thought all Government employees 
overseas are under the Department’s 
Medical Program. Are there any who 
don’t have the health protection I en- 
joy? 


Yes, there are U.S. Government 
employees overseas without the pro- 
tection of State’s Medical Program. 
They work for agencies lacking legis- 
lative authority to participate in our 


EUROPE 


MEXICO 


program. In these cases, we suggest 
that the employee communicate with 
his or her Washington headquarters. 
Inquiries of this nature can be ad- 
dressed to the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Medical Services. 


Q. 


Recently, my wife had to be evac- 
uated from post for obstetrical care 
and, because of my duties, plus the 
non-availability of a qualified domes- 
tic, she had to take our five-year-old 
son with her. I was denied reimburse- 
ment of my son’s travel costs. Why? 


By law, we have authority only to 
‘*travel’’ patients who need a kind of 
medical care not available at the post 
of assignment. If such patient is too 
young or ill to travel alone, we have 
authority to authorize the services of 
medical or non-medical attendants. 
But we must keep within our legisla- 
tive authority and regulations, and we 
feel that a young child does not meet 
the criteria of an ‘‘attendant.’’ So we 
have been unable to render assistance 
in this specific area. You may, of 
course, appeal to the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, for relief of your financial 
burden, based on compassionate rea- 
sons. 


Q. 


Recently, the NEWSLETTER has 
published many articles dealing with 


AFRICA 


NEAR EAST 
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alcohol problems, and the Depart- 
ment’s Alcohol Awareness Program. 
If a person has a problem and asks 
for help, how can he be sure that such 
information won’t find its way into 
the official personnel or performance 
records? 


The Department has a mandate 
(Public Law 91-616) to provide a 
comprehensive program for the pre- 
vention and treatment of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism. The purpose 
of our program is to educate person- 
nel on alcoholism, and to encourage 
employees and dependents with such 
problems to avail themselves of the 
counseling and assistance provided 
on a confidential basis by manage- 
ment and the medical staff. People 
who come to us with this problem 
may be assured that such information 
goes no further than his or her medi- 
cal record. Only those medical and 
administrative personnel charged 
with administration of the Depart- 
ment’s Medical Program have access 
to such records. All employee and 
dependent medical records are safe- 
guarded by provisions of the Privacy 
Act of 1974 (Public Law 93- 
579). Finally, I refer you to 3 FAM 
695, which deals with administration 
of the Alcohol Awareness Program 
and, in particular, 3 FAM 695.7-2 
through 695.9-4, dealing with ‘‘rec- 
ord keeping’’ with respect to this part 
of our program. 


Q. 


AFRICA 


My wife is pregnant. Will her hospital 
expense be covered? 


No. Pregnancy is not covered under 
our program. A review of the legis- 
lative history of a 1958 amendment 
(authorizing dependent care) to the 
Foreign Service Act reveals that Con- 
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gress did not intend for the Depart- 
ment to cover expenses arising from 
pregnancy. Payment for obstetrical 
care is authorized, however, in cases 
where complications have resulted 
because the treatment received is 
below the standard available in the 
United States—or on the basis of a 
medical finding that the complica- 
tions are clearly caused by the fact 
that the patient is, or has been, over- 
seas. Remember: If you are assigned 
to a post where good medical care is 
not available for delivery or post- 
natal care, your wife may be author- 
ized medical evacuation travel, at 
U.S. Government expense, to the 
nearest adequate medical facility. 
You may also submit a claim for sep- 
arate maintenance allowance during 
the time she is away from post receiv- 
ing obstetrical care. 


Q. 


What is the Department doing about 
mental health overseas? 


The Office of Medical Services has 
recently completed certain major re- 
organizational changes, consolidating 
responsibility for psychiatric and psy- 
chological examinations and refer- 
rals; alcohol awareness (prevention); 
and intervention programs, under the 
supervision of a Foreign Service med- 
ical officer who is a qualified psychia- 
trist. In addition, last fall we received 
approval and funds to provide grants 
to six overseas community drug abuse 
prevention facilities, for the benefit 
of dependents in areas of high expo- 
sure and high risk. We also have re- 
ceived approval of additional posi- 
tions in Washington to support these 
services and programs. Our expanded 
mental health services provide us 
with an increased capability to re- 
spond to the ubiquitous psychiatric 
and psychological problems gener- 
ated by people. Questions and prob- 
lems arising in this area should be 
directed to our Assistant Medical 
Director for Mental Health Services. 


ASIA 
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O. ASIA 
If I get hurt while performing my of- 
ficial duties, what benefits may I ex- 
pect? 


A. 


If you require hospitalization as a 
result of an accident, you may expect 
to be hospitalized under the provi- 
sions of the Department’s Medical 
Program. You should, however, re- 
port such accident to the Department 
of Labor within 30 days, in order to 
protect any benefits you may be en- 
titled to under provisions of the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act. 
This is a law to provide death bene- 
fits; compensation for disability, 
medical care, or loss of wages; and 
many other benefits for civilian em- 
ployees of the U.S. Government (in- 
cluding Foreign Service local employ- 
ees) who suffer injuries (or illnesses) 
while on the job. Such claims are 
processed by the Office of Workers’ 
Compensation Programs, at the De- 
partment of Labor. The act has pro- 
vided relief for injured and ill federal 
employees for half a century. It auth- 
orizes a valuable program which you 
should understand. For further in- 
formation, please refer to 3 FAM 
689. This section of the FAM has 
been revised to reflect the most re- 
cent amendments to the law; we ex- 
pect final clearances for publication 
soon. 


A reminder from the Foreign 
Service Medical Bulletin: ‘* Depart- 
ment of Defense dental facilities 
cannot be utilized by State person- 
nel.’’ 


‘The Drinking Game 
and How to Beat It’ 


Following is the fifth in a series 
of excerpts from ‘‘The Drinking 
Game and How to Beat It.’’ The au- 
thor, who writes anonymously, was 
educated at small private schools and 
a top woman’s college—and enjoyed 
success in the fashion industry, mag- 
azines, television and corporate man- 
agement. The excerpts are repro- 
duced, with permission, from the 
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Benco edition, copyright 1970 by 
Benjamin Co., Inc. 


BuT Is IT You? 


You’re probably thinking with 
high glee that these symptoms are evi- 
dent in greater or lesser degree in the 
lives of nonalcoholics—even in those 
who don’t drink at all. And you’re 
right. 

And you’re probably thinking 
that anybody who drinks at all has at 
one time or another probably showed 
some of these special symptoms of 
drinking attitudes and physical and 
psychological responses. And you’re 
right again. Only here they’re termed 
‘*hangover’’ symptoms—or are mere- 
ly given the nod as perfectly normal 
responses to overindulgence. 

This fact, however, remains: if 
you drink at all and show evidence of 
a majority of these symptoms— and if 
these symptoms are recurrent—then 
you are experiencing the disease of 
alcoholism. And the symptoms need 
not be consistently experienced (as 
with an allergy)—only repeatedly ex- 
perienced. 

And if you’ve got it—it’s run- 
ning rampant. It never gets any bet- 
ter. The symptoms merely increase in 
intensity. 


THE TEST 

To anyone who has some of the 
symptom: and most of the attitudes 
toward drinking that I’ve described, 
and still feels he is in ‘‘normal’’ con- 
trol of his liqver when he drinks, I 
offer a well known test. Here it is: 

Choose a quota of daily drinks; 
let us say not less than one nor more 
than three. Then HAVE those drinks 
EVERY day for a period of three 
months. 

There is a hitch to this, simple as 
it sounds. Once you’ve set your 
quota, YOU CAN’T DRINK MORE 
THAN THE MAXIMUM OR LESS 
THAN THE MINIMUM DURING 
ANY ONE DAY. NO MATTER 
WHAT THE CIRCUMSTANCES. 

If during this three-month period 
someone you love dies—if you lose 
your job—if your wife leaves you— 
you still can have only those three 
drinks during one day. And you can’t 
decide not to drink anything, nor to 
exceed your quota no matter how dis- 
tressing the circumstances. 
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WARSAW—Ambassador Richard T. 
Davies at the Laski Institute for the Blind, 
following presentation of a power mower 
contributed by American firms represented 
in the Polish capital. Seated, from left: Jan 
Krakowiak, institute; Wladyslaw Golab, 
Polish Society for the Blind; Mrs. Davies; 
Sister Koleta Kubiak, institute; Am- 
bassador Davies; Sister Elzbieta Wiecowska 
and Sister Felicja Chlap, institute. Stand- 
ing, from left: Andrzej Czartoryski and 
Alicja Goscinska, institute; Krystyna 
Lisicka, Singer Co.; Richard Balawajder, 
Ingersoll-Rand; Stanislaw Ziaja, Trans- 
america Corp.; Krystyna Broniarz, 
Stefania Czyzycka, Sister Blanka 
Wasalanka and Hanna Welmanowa of the 
institute; Witold Mintowt-Czyz, Ingersoll- 
Rand; Zbigniew Jeczmyk, institute; and 
Stanislaw Mitraszewski, society for the 
blind. In light suits, back row: William 
Schrage, Warsaw Trade Development Cen- 
ter; and John Williams, Embassy Warsaw. 


Neither can you depart from this 
quota for fun’s sake. If you’ve 
already had your three drinks for the 
day, and your oldest and dearest 
friend comes to call, you must stick 
with the three you’ ve already had. 

Still another rule: You aren’t 
allowed to save them up for a party; 
there’s no having a week’s drinks in 
one night. 

I believe this is the most valid test 
there is for indicating a liquor prob- 
lem. In the first place, it focuses at- 
tention upon the excessive drinker’s 
outstanding symptom—his difficulty 
in limiting the amount he drinks, 
once he starts to drink at all. Second- 
ly, it undermines his conviction that 


so long as he can go without liquor 
during any one day he has no prob- 
lem. The test is based on the premise 
that all of us alcoholics CAN give it 
up—that ‘‘giving it up’’ is not dif- 
ficult at all. 

The test, in any event, shows the 
drinker the exact importance of liq- 
uor in his daily life. 

If after consuming his daily 
quota, he honestly does not miss hav- 
ing more than he was allowed, then 
he is not an alcoholic. But if he claims 
he didn’t miss those extra drinks, and 
then goes on a binge at the end of the 
three-month period, he has a drinking 
problem. 

If during the test he was unable, 
for whatever reason, to stay within 
his daily quota, then he is unques- 
tionably an alcoholic. You will note, 
please, that I am not saying that any- 
one who has more than three drinks 
per day is an alcoholic. But I am say- 
ing that anyone who questions his 
drinking behavior enough to undergo 
such a test willingly—and then starts 
rationalizing his way out of it— 
definitely has a drinking problem. 


**CURES’’ 


In the event that the alcoholic 
has heard of the old aversion cures let 
me disabuse him of their usefulness 
once and for all. 

In the early part of the century, 
heavy drinkers were hurried off to a 
Sanitarium offering The Cure. Its 
purpose was to sicken the alcoholic 
with the very taste of liquor. Every- 
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LONDON—Susan (Roddy) Warren Pearl, 
secretary to the American Aid Society, 
receives a certificate of appreciation and a 
State Department plaque in recognition of 
her service to American citizens. Am- 
bassador Kingman Brewster makes the 
presentation. Consul general Norman 
Redden looks on. 


thing he ate or drank was loaded with 
alcohol before he received it. The ra- 
tionale was that liquor would never 
again seem so precious to the drinker; 
indeed he might wish to escape from 
it ever afterward. 

This so-called cure was based on 
a false and irrelevant premise. The ex- 
cessive drinker—the alcoholic—is not 
in love with the taste of alcohol. In- 
deed, many alcoholics claim they 
don’t like the taste of liquor (al- 
though I happened to be one who 
did). The alcoholic may like or hate 
the taste; it doesn’t matter, because 
he’s not drinking for the taste. 
Hence, any ‘‘cure’’ based on filling 
him with revulsion for the taste is 
missing the point. 

A more recent, more refined, 
more expensive cure has been given a 
big play. In this instance, the drinker 
is conditioned against his favorite 
drink or drinks—often in an authen- 
tically recreated pub atmosphere. He 
is forced to drink while his body is 
loaded with drugs and emetics. This 
causes violent physical reactions. 
After experiencing excruciating 
stomach pains, the loss of all 
muscular control, and being unable 
to breathe, the alcoholic does indeed 
lose his enthusiasm for his favorite 
drink. He is told that the memory of 
his acute discomfort will keep him 
from reaching for a drink. However, 
if he is an average alcoholic, after a 
suitable period, he’ll probably take a 
little champagne with his wife, or an 
little bourbon for a cold. And he’ll be 
right back where he started. 
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It’s a peculiar factor of alcoholic 
thinking that we’ll take the so-called 
cures many times—and at whatever 
cost to us physically and financially. 
We do this, hoping it will show our 
families that we’ll do ANYTHING to 
solve this drinking problem. Our ef- 
forts momentarily silence their nag- 
ging and help us postpone the time 
when we will have to accept absti- 
nence as a condition of our life. These 
twin motivations of the alcoholic kept 
the ‘‘cure’’ charlatans in business for 
years. 


TREATMENTS 


So there are no cures. Yet, if you 
have the symptoms and the atti- 
tudes—and you drink—there must be 
certain avenues open to you in 
TREATING this illness. There are. 
So many, in fact, that the drinker 
faced with a choice of which special- 
ist, which psychiatrist, which drug, 
etc., often prefers to stay drunk 
forever rather than make the wrong 
decision. 

You’ll probably make a first stab 
at treating your condition by going to 
the family doctor, who will prescribe 
vitamins and rest in the hope of de- 
laying the disintegration he knows is 
inevitable. His prescription doesn’t 
harm us physically. But what it does 
to us psychologically is destructive in- 
deed. When the vitamins don’t pre- 
vent our losing control when we 
drink, when the night sweats continue 
unabated and the battle with remorse 
and anxiety persists, we feel our dis- 
turbance must be mental. Didn’t the 
doctor say we’d be okay with a dou- 
ble dose of vitamins daily? Didn’t he 
say we’d feel so good we wouldn’t 
need the liquor? Didn’t the man say 
we'd sleep? 

If he knows nothing of the 
drinker’s tendency to addiction, he 
may hand out prescriptions for seda- 
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tives (sleeping pills) or tranquilizers, 
telling the patient to take one before 
bed, or three tranquilizers in a 
twenty-four-hour period. The inno- 
cent addictive personality faced with 
ONE of anything that may do the job 
always feels that double or triple the 
dose would be more effective. He 
knows he’s a very special case—and, 
unwittingly, he may soon be a very 
dead one. 

If we don’t give ourselves an 
overdose, (usually deadly when ac- 
companied by drinking), we go back 
to the doctor and complain of our 
continuing discomfort. He’s liable to 
say, ‘‘Look, excessive drinking is 
nothing more than disintegration of 
character. If vitamins don’t help and 
you can’t seem to pull yourself to- 
gether, you’d better see a psychia- 
trist.”’ 

So then you’ re on the psychiatric 
kick. This is the medical approach 
that tries to help you find out WHY 
you drink excessively. 

Nothing has delayed recovery for 
problem drinkers longer than the 
belief that knowing why they drink 
will make them able to control it. 

The only real interest we have in 
finding out why we drink excessively 
is to find out how we can go back to 
drinking as we used to. But in the 
meantime, while the psychiatrist is 
poking around in our past, we’ll con- 
tinue to drink, cagily ducking ques- 
tions whenever he touches upon our 
current or past drinking behavior, ly- 
ing to protect the last defense we 
have. 

If, as he should, the psychiatrist 
has refused to treat us unless we stop 
drinking, then what we want to know 
from him is how to cope with our 
lives RIGHT NOW—WITHOUT 
ALCOHOL. Because they know this, 
most competent psychiatrists send 
their alcoholic patients to Alcoholics 
Anonymous. With the support of 
AA, the patient finds it’s easier to get 
through each day and is able to ex- 
plore some of the reasons for his 
emotional disturbances. 


For further information contact 
the Department of State Alcohol 
Awareness Program, Washington, 
D.C. 20520 (telephone 202-632-1843 
or 202-632-8804). @ 
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Race, sex to be asked 
of job applicants 


Candidates applying for posi- 
tions in the Department via the For- 
eign Service officer examination— 
and also certain Civil Service exami- 
nations—will be asked to note their 
race, sex and ethnic origins, the Civil 
Service Commission has announced. 
The information, to be gathered from 
State and some other agencies, will be 
used to develop a system for compil- 
ing such data in connection with all 
federal job examinations. 

Commission Chairman Alan K. 
Campbell explained: ‘‘Obviously, we 
can’t know whether affirmative ac- 
tion programs are working as in- 
tended unless we have adequate 
data.’’ He added: *‘The Government 
has not asked for racial information 
on an application form since January 
1941. That’s when Departmental Cir- 
cular 248 called for elimination of 
racial identification and use of 
photographs on applications for 
federal employment.”’ 

Individual responses collected 
will be treated as confidential and will 
not be used in connection with hiring, 
promotion or any other personnel ac- 
tion, the Commission said. 


Women of 22 nations 
make contacts here 


Women leaders from 22 coun- 
tries participated in the State Depart- 
ment’s ‘‘Multi-Regional Project on 
Improving the Status of Women,’’ 
October 31-November 29. Designed 
to coincide with the National Wom- 
en’s Conference in Houston, the 
project, under the _ International 
Visitor Program, was funded by the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. Schedules in the United 
States were arranged by local affil- 
iates of the National Council for 
Community Services to International 
Visitors. 

Highlight of the project was the 
Houston conference, where the 
women were guests and observers. In 
preparing for it, they met with in- 
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dividuals and organizations across 
the country, including pro- and anti- 
Equal Rights Amendment people. 
They attended programs in Washing- 
ton and New York, including brief- 
ings at the White House and the UN. 
Their travels took them also to the 
Appalachia area, Iowa, Kansas, the 
Cherokee Indian Reservation in 
North Carolina, Colorado, Califor- 
nia, Mississippi, Idaho, Minnesota 
and Massachusetts. One stop was at 
the Job Corps Center in San Jose, 
Calif. 


Participants included: 


Bangladesh, Jahanara Imam; Botswana, 
Gagoitsiwe Sechele; Egypt, Azza Kararah; Fiji, 
Liebling Marlow; Guyana, Yvonne Benn; 
Haiti, Hedwige Kolbjornsen; /ndia, Neera 
Desai; /ndonesia, Siti Amin and Lily Aribasah; 
Japan, Tokiko Fukao; Jordan, In’am Mufti; 
Lesotho, Manana Hlekane; Mauritius, 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y.—Caribbean 
and Central American participants in 
State’s ‘‘Multi-Regional Project on Im- 
proving the Status of Women’”’ were briefed 
here on the progress of women since the 
1975 International Women’s Year Confer- 
ence. From left, front row: Elaine Living- 
ston, representative to UN for the National 
Organization of Women; Mildred Robbins- 
Leet, representative to UN for the Interna- 
tional Society for Community Develep- 
ment; Dr. Lusibu N’Kanza, Zaire; and 
In’Am Mufti, Jordan. Back row: Maria 
Ruvalcaba, Mexico; Beatriz Scoop, Nether- 
lands Antilles; Yvonne Benn, Guyana; 
Hedwige Kolbjornsen, Haiti; and Yvonne 
Castillo, Nicaragua. 


Bigneswaree Seebaluck; Mexico, Maria 
Ruvalcaba; Netherlands Antilles, Beatriz 
Scoop; Nicaragua, Yvonne Castillo; South 
Africa, Virginia Gcabashe; Sudan, Thoraya 
Saleh; Thailand, Chandhanee Santaputra; 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, Mary 
Figir; Soviet Union, Nelya Ramazanova; 
Yugoslavia, Neda Ostoic; and Zambia, Mary 
Kazunga. 


Among those assisting the visi- 
tors were: 

Idris Rossell, senior program analyst in 
the bureau, and coordinator and chief escort 
on the trip; Iris Jacobson, director, Interna- 
tional Visitor Program; Maxine Hitchcock, 
staff of the commission on observance of Inter- 
national Women’s Year; Nancy Buttermark, 
program officer; Dr. Sherry Mueller Norton, 
escort; Marion Higman, consultant to the com- 
mission; and Carol Dozier, Lauern Hale and 
Patricia Sayler, escorts. 


Minority business program 
launched at State 


Deputy Secretary Warren 
Christopher has called for ‘‘increased 
opportunities [for] minority contrac- 
tors who wish to do business with the 
Department.’’ In a December 16 
memorandum to assistant secretaries, 
Mr. Christopher said he would mon- 
itor efforts in this direction by State. 
He is the Department’s representative 
on an interagency group that is at- 
tempting to meet a Presidential goal 
‘“*to double the purchase of services 
from minority firms through direct 
and indirect procurement activities 
during the next two fiscal years.’’ 





Foreign policy conference 
held for women leaders 


The Department’s first foreign 
policy conference for women leaders 
outside Government was held in 
Washington, December 15. The ses- 
sion was organized by the Bureau of 
Public Affairs. Some 250 women at- 
tended. On the program were Patsy 
Mink, assistant secretary for oceans, 
international environment and scien- 
tific affairs; William Luers, deputy 
assistant secretary for European af- 
fairs; William Maynes, assistant sec- 
retary for international organization 
affairs; Patricia Derian, assistant sec- 
retary for human rights and humani- 
tarian affairs; Arvonne Fraser, AID; 
Ambassador David Popper, deputy 
for Panama Canal treaties affairs; 
and Douglas Bennet, assistant secre- 
tary for congressional relations. The 
program was moderated by Jill 
Schuker, special assistant to the as- 
sistant secretary for public affairs. 
Warren Christopher, acting secre- 
tary, hosted a reception following the 
day’s program. 


OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT OPERA- 
TIONS—Reports coordinator James R. 
Ruchti (right) presents a 35-year length-of- 
service award to Austin J. Strother. 


EEO HIGHLIGHTS 


At the direction of Secretary Vance, a 
working group has been formed to imple- 
ment recommendations of the Executive- 
Level Task Force on Affirmative Action 
(NEWSLETTER, December). The group 
consists of representatives from all 
domestic bureaus and offices. In forming 
the group, Deputy Under Secretary Ben 
H. Read emphasized to assistant secre- 
taries the importance of broad involve- 
ment. 


Posts abroad were notified by airgram of 
the need to designate EEO counselors and 
Federal Women’s Program coordinators. 


Women Foreign Service officers were no- 
tified in early December of the acceptance 
of a class complaint alleging discrimina- 
tion on the basis of sex in a number of 
personnel practices. Domestic notifica- 
tion was made by distribution and posting 
of a Department Notice. Posts abroad 
were notified by telegram. Women FSOs 
had 30 days in which to notify the Depart- 
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ment’s Office of the Legal Adviser if they 
chose to ‘‘opt out’’ of the class. 


President Carter has called on heads of 
executive departments and agencies to 
establish innovative programs to expand 
part-time employment opportunities. 
‘‘Older people, those with family respon- 
sibilities, the handicapped, students and 
others who are unable to work full time 
can be valuable additions to an agency’s 
permanent work force,’’ the President 
said in his memorandum of September 
16. ‘‘Such programs should include rede- 
sign of jobs and work schedules to open 
up permanent part-time opportunities, 
recruitment efforts to attract capable men 
and women to part-time work, review of 
rules, regulations, and procedures to 
eliminate artificial barriers to part-time 
employment, and pilot and research 
studies to determine where part-time 
employees can make the maximum con- 
tributions.”’ 


Selected posts abroad were notified tele- 
graphically to make timely showings of 
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EEO films on world tour, and to report 
attendance to Washington. They were 
also requested to forward the films 
promptly to the next post on the itinerary. 


The Department recently issued a deci- 
sion directing the appointment of a 
Foreign Service Reserve officer who filed 
a charge of reprisal in connection with the 
Department’s pre-employment proce- 
dures. The employee charged that he was 
denied employment by virtue of having 
filed a discrimination complaint with a 
former employer. The director of EEO 
found that such denial was an act of 
reprisal, and directed that he be 
appointed retroactively. 


The ‘‘Federal Assistance Equality Act of 
1977,’’ introduced in the House in Sep- 
tember 1977, proposes revision of Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Under 
the new legislation, no person in the 
United States would, on the ground of 
race, color, sex, national origin, age or 
handicap, be denied benefits in any fed- 
erally assisted program. @ 
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BEST PHOTOS 
OF 1977 


The NEWSLETTER editors, prov- 
ing again that they’re capable of mak- 
ing the tough decisions, have decreed 
that these are the best photographs 
that appeared in the magazine in 
1977. See the front and back covers, 
too. Anyone care to make something 
of it? 


: 


AMBASSADOR MALCOLM TOON with 
Soviet firemen on eighth-floor landing, 
near office of agricultural attache. (OC- 
TOBER). Photo by Robert Houser. 


STATE OF THE WORLD—President 
Carter is contemplative as he receives a 
briefing from Secretary Vance. (JUNE). 
White House photo. 


FUKUOKA, Japan—David Pabst (right), annual Kabuki show—a charitable project. 
U.S. consul, performs dance sequence in (APRIL). 
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BEST PHOTOS OF 1977 


JOGGERS—Gordon Harvey, Office of 
Security, takes the lead as physical fitness 
crowd heads out of Department building 
during lunch break. Runner-up is uniden- 
tified. (JUNE). Photo by Eleanor Marie 
Clifford. 


‘*GLOBETROTTER’’—Former Secretary 
Henry Kissinger celebrates his being named 
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an honorary member of the Harlem Globe- 
trotters. (JANUARY). Photo by Visua 
Services 
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STOCKHOLM—Ambassador Rodney 
Kennedy-Minot steps out of royal coach, 
on way to an audience with King Carl XVI 
Gustaf. (DECEMBER). 


HOBBYIST—Leo Doloff, Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs, collects 
ashtrays. (OCTOBER). Photo by Visual 
Services. 
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MEXICO CITY—Ambassador Patrick J. 
Lucey (seated, second from left) chats with 
President Jose Lopez Portillo at ceremony 


where he presented his letters of credence. 
(AUGUST/SEPTEMBER). 


NEWS BRIEFING—Juan J. Walte, United 
Press International, seems incredulous as 
he listens to exchanges at the daily press 
conference. (JULY). Photo by Visuai Serv- 
ices. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Congress gets report 
on language classes 





Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 








Program Feb. March April Lengthof course 








It is not a lack of funds but, 
rather, two other obstacles that stand 
in the way of developing a more com- 
plete language program for the fami- 
lies of Foreign Service employees, 
Secretary Vance has said in a report 
to Congress. The report was filed 
pursuant to the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1978 (NEWSLETTER, August/ 


Administrative training 

Administrative Operations Course 6 3 
Budget and Fiscal Workshop 20 17 
General Services Training 20 17 
Personnel Laboratory 20 17 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


Consular training 
Con Gen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular 

Procedure 
Special Consular Services 


Continuous enrollment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 


23 days 
12 months 
12 months 


12 months 
3 weeks 


Correspondence course 


September). A second report, on job 
opportunities for spouses, had not 
been completed as this went to press. 

The language training obstacles 
cited by the Secretary were, first, that 
spouses have full-time or part-time 
employment that precludes training 
and, second, the need for child care 
facilities. ‘‘The [Foreign Service] In- 
stitute has considered evening or 
weekend classes,’’ Mr. Vance wrote, 
‘*but believes they would not be cost 
effective in terms of potential attend- 
ance. With regard to child care, many 
spouses attending language courses 
utilize private day care facilities in 
the vicinity of the Department or the 
institute. Such placement away from 
home may not be satisfactory to all, 
and alternative means of dealing with 
this issue are under study.”’ 

The report said a survey was 
made of Foreign Service officers en- 
gaged in language training, to deter- 
mine whether their spouses were in- 
terested in participating. ‘‘These 
students reported,’’ Congress was 
told, ‘‘that 56% of their spouses were 
either enrolled or scheduled to enroll 
in intensive or semi-intensive train- 
ing. Another 20% were employed and 
unavailable for training. Sixteen per- 
cent could not attend classes because 
of chitd care difficulties. The remain- 
ing 8% were unable to join intensive 
classes for various miscellaneous 
reasons.”’ 

The report described steps taken 
by the Department in 1977 ‘‘towards 
a more comprehensive program.”’ in- 
cluding early-morning classes at the 
institute and liberalized rules for 
enrollment of spouses in French and 
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Consular Foreign Service Local Training 27 ~ _ 


Program 


Economic training 
Foreign Service Local Employee 
Training Program 


Equal employment opportunity 
EEO and the Department 
of State Employee 


Political training 

Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental 
Seminar 

Intelligence and Foreign Policy 

Seminar on Terrorism 

Science, Technology and Foreign Affairs 





Executive development 

Executive Performance Seminar 
(Off-site) 

Supervisory Studies Seminar 
(Off-site) 


Junior officer training 
Orientation Program for Foreign 
Service Officers 





Communications skills 
Basic Writing Skills 
Effective Writing for Managers 





Clerical training 

Basic Office Skills and 
Techniques 

Word Processing Techniques 


OCR Telegram Preparation 

“How to Communicate by Letter and 
Memo,” for Secretaries 

Art of Dictation Workshops 
(Supervisors) 

Art of Machine Transcription 
Workshop 


Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial 
Training 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Foreign Service Orientation 


5 weeks 


1 day 


2 weeks 
1 week 
1 day 

1 week 


5 days 


5 days 


5 weeks, 2 days 





6, 13, 27 6, 13, 20 3, 10, 17, 
24 


4 weeks (16 hrs.) 
4 weeks (16 hrs.) 





20 


27 


As applicants warrant 


27 
17 


af 


13 


10 
10 


8 days (20 hrs.) 
4V2 days (35 hrs.) 


4hours 
6 days (18 hrs.) 


3 hours 


3 hours 





20 


13 
13 
13 


(Continued on next page) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


5 days 
4% days 


2 days 
5 days 
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Workshop for Foreign Service families 

_ — 2 weeks 

ao 3 days 

4 1 day 

13 1 week 


Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
Community Action, Family Living 
Community Action, Re-entry 

English Teaching Seminar 





Area studies and language training 


Area studies 

Africa, Sub-Sahara 
Western Europe 

Eastern Europe & USSR 
Latin America 

Near East & North Africa 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 


20 2 weeks 
20 2 weeks 
— 2 weeks 
a 2 weeks 
20 2 weeks 
— 2 weeks 
20 2 weeks 





Country Studies 
People’s Republic of China 


Western European languages 
Danish 
Dutch 
Flemish 
French 
German 
Italian 
Norwegian 
Portuguese 
Spanish 
Swedish 


Other languages 

Afrikaans 

Arabic (Modern Standard) (in Tunis) 
Arabic (Eastern) 

Chinese (Standard) 

Chinese (Standard) (In Taichung) 
Czech 

Dari (Afghan Persian) 

Farsi (Iranian Persian) 

Greek 

Indonesian 

Japanese 

Japanese (in Yokohama) 

Polish 

Romanian 

Russian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Swahili 

Thai 

Turkish 


Early morning language classes’ 
French? 

German? 

Italian? 

Portuguese? 

Russian? 

Spanish? 


2 weeks 





24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
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24 weeks 
12/15 months 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
12/15 months 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
32 weeks 
24 weeks 
12/15 months 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 


AA DMMMMMDMAMNMDAMAMAAMADAO® 


20 17 weeks 
20 17 weeks 
20 17 weeks 
20 17 weeks 
20 17 weeks 
20 17 weeks 


1 February 20, 1978 start; ends June 15, 1978 


? MLAT score of 50 or better or previous language experience required for beginners. 


(See Early Morning Announcement for details). 


Spanish classes. ‘‘In fiscal year 1976, 
the institute provided language train- 
ing to 203 dependents of Governnient 
employees, 103 of [whom] were from 
the Department of State,’’ the docu- 
ment continued. ‘‘Corresponding 
figures for 1977 were 304 and 133. As 
of December 1, 1977, 73 dependents 
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were in training, 36 being those of 
employees of the Department.’’ 

Mr. Vance said that the institute, 
next spring, ‘‘will offer to spouses of 
officers assigned to duty in the Soviet 
Union a five-week ‘familiarization’ 
course with a heavy emphasis on ex- 
posure to language.”’ 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


After-hours studies: 
spring semester 


The Foreign Service Institute 
(FSI) is inaugurating the 1978 spring 
semester of the University After- 
Hours Study Program. The purpose 
is to provide employees of the 
Department with training that will in- 
crease their usefulness to the Depart- 
ment. 

Employees may apply for FSI 
sponsorship of evening courses of- 
fered by accredited schools near 
their post of assignment. Under spe- 
cial circumstances, courses may be 
taken during work hours, if approved 
by the employee’s supervisor and 
bureau director, provided the work 
week does not go below 40 hours. To 
the extent funds permit, the Depart- 
ment will pay full tuition for all ap- 
proved courses. All courses must be 
taken for credit. Students who with- 
draw after enrollment for other than 
official reasons, or who fail to makea 
passing grade, will be required to pay 
the cost of the course. 

Training will be approved in ac- 
cordance with the terms of one of the 
following statutes: Civil Service 
Employees—Those meeting the re- 
quirements of PL 85-507, as it ap 
plies to Chapter 41 of Title 5, U.S. 
Code, or the Federal Personnel Man- 
ual, Chapter 410. Foreign Service 
employees—Those meeting the re- 
quirements as provided in the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 (Public Law 79- 
724), specifically Sections 701 and 
705. Criteria for approval must be in 
accordance with 3 FAM 850 and 
851. 

All applications for FSI spon- 
sorship of the 1978 spring semester 
must be received at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute with a completed form 
DS-755, signed by the bureau train- 
ing officer, two weeks prior to the 
registration date of the course. Ap- 
plication forms are available from the 
bureau training officers. Applicants 
should obtain the revised form (dated 
November 20, 1975) appropriate to 
their status, i.e., GS or FS. All ap- 
plicants will be advised by FSI of the 
action taken on their requests. In re- 
cent years, it has normally been possi- 
ble to finance only one course per 
semester per student, due to budget 
limitations. 
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Course information may be ob- 
tained from the Extension Studies 
Program, Office of the Registrar, 
Room 100, SA-3. Telephone 235- 
8764 or 235-8765. 


Arabic school 
opens in Tunis 


Ambassador Edward Mulcahy 
officiated recently at the opening in 
Tunis of the Foreign Service Institute 
Arabic Language and Area School. 
Approximately 150 guests attended, 
including representatives of the Tuni- 
sian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, dip- 
lomats from a number of Arab coun- 
tries as well as Great Britain and 
Senegal, and officials of other organ- 
izations and institutions. 

The Arabic Language School, 
moved from Beirut in November 
1975, will remain in Tunis perma- 
nently. Director is Dr. Margaret 
Omar; the staff consists of five in- 
structors and an administrative assis- 
tant. Its students are from the De- 
partments of State and Defense, and 
USIA. 

The program of study lasts 11 
months, following a year’s study at 
the institute in Washington, or at the 
Defense Language Institute. Students 
receive full-time training in spoken 
and written Arabic, at the intermedi- 
ate and advanced level. The program 
also provides lectures on cultural and 
historical topics by outside speakers, 
and orientation trips to the Middle 
East, as well as within Tunisia. 


AFSA sets deadline for 
scholarship applications 


Applications for the American 
Foreign Service Association (AFSA) 
financial aid grants and merit schol- 
arship awards, for the 1978-79 aca- 
demic year, must be postmarked by 
February 15. Eligible to compete for 
the scholarships are sons and daugh- 
ters of active, retired or deceased 
members of the Foreign Service com- 
munity. 

Last year AFSA made 88 finan- 
cial aid grants, ranging from $300 to 
$1,000, with a maximum of $2,000 to 
any one family. The association also 
awarded 20 merit awards of $500 
each, last June, to graduating high 
school students and seniors in pre- 
paratory school. Applications and 
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TUNIS—Ambassador Edward Mulcahy 
cuts the ribbon, marking the opening of the 
Arabic Language and Area School. Behind 
him, left to right, are H. E. John Lambert, 
ambassador of Great Britain; Ziad Kayyal, 


related materials may be obtained 
from Mrs. Lee Midthun, American 
Foreign Service Association, 2101 E 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20037. Telephone number is (202) 
338-4045. 


Mid-career seminars 


Executive Performance Semi- 
nars, designed to help mid-career of- 
ficials ‘‘manage themselves more ef- 
fectively and work more productively 
with peers, subordinates and super- 
visors,’’ will be given by the Foreign 
Service Institute, January 22-27, 


March 12-17 and May 14-19. Foreign 


instructor; Mohamed Zaiane, instructor; 
H. E. Mohsen Fahmy, ambassador of 
Egypt; Dr. Margaret Omar, director; and 
Sari Ansari, instructor. 


Service officers of Classes 5 through 
3, and their equivalents under other 
pay plans, are eligible. The seminars 
will be at Berkeley Springs, W. Va., 
with transportation and accommoda- 
tions being arranged by the institute. 
Course number is G104. Telephone 
235-8780 for information. @ 


YOUNGEST GRADUATE of the Work- 
shop for Foreign Service Families receives 
his certificate from Dean W. Lawrence 
Dutton. Thomas Blabey did not miss a ses- 
sion of the November two-week seminar, 
though he was observed dozing. He is head- 
ed for a Tokyo assignment with his par- 
ents, Anne and Richard Blabey. 





American 
diplomacy 
1778 


By JAN K. HERMAN 
Bureau of Public Affairs 


JANUARY 1778 
THE WINTER OF VALLEY FORGE 


‘*T am sick, discontented, and out of humor. Poor 
food. Hard lodging. Nasty clothes. Nasty cookery. 
Vomit half my time . . . why are we sent here to starve 
and freeze?’’ So complains Connecticut surgeon Albi- 
gence Waldo to his diary. He and about 4,000 of his 
comrades, in winter quarters at Valley Forge, are suffer- 
ing privation as no Continental soldiers have ever 
suffered. Even as their enemies enjoy the warmth and 
plenty of Philadelphia, 20 miles away, General Wash- 
ington’s veterans are experiencing a living hell of starva- 
tion, disease, exposure, and a ‘‘tormenting itch’’ 
brought on by the general filth of their condition. 

It is not a particularly harsh winter by middle 
Atlantic standards. Little snow has fallen thus far, and 
temperatures often climb well above freezing during the 
day. But the relative mildness is scant comfort to those 
who must bind their torn and bleeding feet with rags. 
They have not yet grown accustomed to meatless weeks 
and their daily fare of ‘‘fire cakes,’’ a pasty concoction 
of flour and water baked on the sooty rocks of their 
campfires. 

By the first week of the new year those capable of 
wielding axes are still building the windowless, bare- 
floored huts that will provide shelter from the winter 
winds. The men appear to Thomas Paine “‘. . . like a 
family of beavers, everyone busy, some carrying logs, 
others mud, and the rest fastening them together.’’ 

The soldiers who now carry the weight of the Revo- 
lution upon their almost naked shoulders are both vic- 
tims and heroes. Their fate is in the hands of a bickering 
Congress, jealous state governments, incompetent of- 
ficers and profiteering local farmers who would just as 
soon sell their grain to the British in Philadelphia. 

Yet, amidst such adversity, their devotion to the 
commander in chief is unwavering. Surprisingly, as 
their meagre provisions dwindle, so does the desertion 
rate. 

As his beloved troops suffer, so does the man they 
have grown to admire and trust above all others. Wash- 
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ington refuses to leave his own leaky tent until his men 
have finished their shelters, and often he eats or fasts as 
they do. By day he hears the hacking coughs of dying 
men and the equally unhappy chant: ‘‘No pay, no 
clothes, no provisions, no rum.’’ By night he weeps 
tears of compassion, rage and frustration. 

An ocean away, Franklin is quickly bringing the 
alliance negotiations to a head. On the 6th he has the 
spy Wentworth to Passy for dinner and discussions. Ina 
carefully controlled rage that catches his guest by sur- 
prise, Franklin once and for all dashes hopes that there 
can ever be reconciliation with the mother country on 
terms short of complete independence. The time for 
nuance and subtlety is over. Responding to the threat 
that Britain is prepared to fight 10 years to crush 
American independence, Franklin snaps: ‘‘Americans 
are ready to fight for 50 years to win it.”’ 

The following day, as expected, Vergennes’ agents 
inform him of the meeting. The Royal Council unani- 
mously recommends treaties of commerce and alliance 





(One of a series) 


with America without further delay. However, one 
point must yet be cleared up to Vergennes’ satisfaction. 
Would the treaties provide enough assurance to the 
Americans so they would no longer find it necessary to 
negotiate with the British? (The evening with Went- 
worth had sown sufficient panic). Franklin’s answer to 
Vergennes’ question is an unequivocal yes. What need 
would the United States have to negotiate with Britain if 
the friendship and commerce of France were guaranteed 
in the treaties? Gerard, Vergennes’ secretary, takes 
Franklin’s hand, saying: ‘‘I am at liberty to tell you that 
the treaty will be concluded.”’ It is all over but the word- 
ing of the fine print. 

But the great diplomatic victory consummated by 
the commissioners is subject to the reality of Valley 
Forge. The course of the Revolution and the dream of 
independence hangs upon the most elementary ingre- 
dients necessary for human survival. A member of 
Washington’s staff glumly concludes that ‘‘. . . in all 
human probability the Army must soon dissolve . . . the 
love of freedom, which once animated the breasts of 
those born in the country is controlled by hunger, the 
keenest of necessities.”’ 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Allard, Gloria Trevino, Havana 

Bagley, Angela M., Jerusalem 

Beltran, Colleen, Caracas 

Bradford, Jean D., Beirut 

Calvani, Mario, Inter-American Affairs 

Canner, Stephen J., Office of Under Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs 

Casey, Margaret E., Lagos 

Chan, Elliot K., Office of Special Assistant 
to the Secretary for Narcotic Matters 

Clark, Robert D., Tokyo 

Elkins, Mary L., Office of Security, Threat 
Analysis Group 

Flanigan, Doris Rohte, East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs 

Ford, Janet A., Port Moresby 

Frawley, Elizabeth Anne, Congressional 
Relations 

Groom, Howard W., Office of Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Narcotic 
Matters 

Hall, Rudy G., Office of Special Assistant 
to the Secretary for Narcotic Matters 

Hammitt, Burdette Robert, Cairo 

Henderson, Donald G., Intelligence and 
Research, Research and Analysis for 
Western Europe 

Jacks, Karen R., Alexandria 

Katz, Paul, Office of Special Assistant to 
the Secretary for Narcotic Matters 

Kesler, John T., Office of Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary for Narcotic Mat- 
ters 


Lee, Luke T., Oceans and International En- 


vironmental and Scientific Affairs 
Lehn, Jean M., Jakarta 
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OTTAWA—Mrs. Thomas O. Enders, wife 
of the U.S. ambassador, chats with artists 
at the opening here recently of a contem- 
porary American art exhibit at the embassy 
residence. 


Lien, Thomas H., The Hague 


Little Jr., George W., Paris 

MacDonald, Bruce W., Politico-Military Af- 
fairs 

Mariani, Rafael, New Delhi 

McBee, Major W., Office of Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Narcotic 
Matters 

McCleese, Barbara A., Kingston 

McGuire, Karen A., Ouagadougou 

Melnick, Edward P., Accra 

Murphy, Carol Ann, Tegucigalpa 

Nugnes, Susan A., San Jose 

Olson, Donna Rae, Berlin 


Perry, Francis M., Office of Special As- 


sistant to the Secretary for Narcotic 
Matters 
Powell, Minnie Mae, Buenos Aires 
Propst, Sharon E., Bonn 
Provencal, Stephen P., Nouakchott 
Rackley, Woody B., Khartoum 
Ramirez, Minne C., San Jose 


Raymond, Lucie E., Office of the Legal Ad- 


viser 

Rice, Diane B., Islamabad 

Rider, John M., Tehran 

Rosner, Norman M., Office of Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Narcotic 
Matters 

Sheehy, William S., Montevideo 

Smith, Monica M., Lima 

Spitzer, Craig A., Libreville 


Steinmetz, Ingeborg B., Mexico 
Strasser, Yeda W., Santo Domingo 
Vache, Jean A., London 

Wheeler, Louis E., Brasilia 


TRANSFERS 


Ames, Beverley June, Kuala Lumpur to Of- 
fice of the Deputy Coordinator for Refu- 
gees and Migration Affairs 

Anderson, A. Dwight, Frankfurt to Bang- 
kok 

Barmon, Ward Davis, Bangkok to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Barrett, Christopher B., Cairo to Bonn 

Bearden, Glenn W., Manila to Office of 
Communications 

Berger, Michael J., Yaounde to African Af- 
fairs 

Bindenagel, James D., Seoul to Bremen 

Blum, Georgia M., Paris to European Af- 
fairs 

Bocskor, David P., Peking to Pretoria 

Borom, Jeraldine N., Bridgetown to Bonn 

Bors, Elaine E., Brasilia to Brussels 

Bowen Jr., A Dane, Dominican Republic to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Bowen, Elizabeth, London to Karachi 

Brainard, Alfred P., Warsaw to Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, Eastern European 
Programs 

Brement, Marshall, European Affairs to 
Madrid 

Brennan, Thomas W., Manila to Brasilia 

Brookens Il, Benoit Otis, The Hague to 
European Affairs 

Brooks, Barbara A., Berlin to Frankfurt 

Brown, Clarice O., Santiago to Manila 

Burke, Dorothy, Sofia to Paris 

Caulfield Jr., John Patrick, Cali to London 

Charles, Howard R., Accra to Manila 

Chase, Robert W., Alexandria to Jidda 

Cheek, Raymond D., Manila to Office of 
Communications 

Chin, Alvin H., Bangkok to Fukuoka 

Chumley, Lana C., Mexico to London 

Clemons Jr., James C., Monrovia to Office 
of Communications, Programs and En- 
gineering Division 

Cooney, Margaret M., Italy to Kinshasa 

Cooper, Kenneth L., Manila to Hong Kong 

Cox, Lawrence M., Medan to Mogadiscio 

Cromwell, Stephen R., Gaborone to Al- 
giers 

Crosby, Oliver S., Lagos to Conakry 

Croteau, Charles E., Yaounde to Mbabane 

Curry, John M., Lisbon to European Affairs 

Davies, Alice W., Jakarta to Tokyo 

De La Rosa, Carmen, Bogota to Dussel- 
dorf 

Dean, Abigail L., Port of Spain to Rio de 
Janeiro 

Del Rossi, Virginia B., Brussels to Brasilia 

Ditanna, Pasquale L., Geneva to Islamabad 

Dizikes, Dean, Politico-Military Affairs to 
Kuala Lumpur 

Duffy, Patrick J., Conakry to Luxembourg 

Dwyer, Patricia A., Toronto to Tokyo 

Earle il, Ralph, Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, Washington to Arms Con- 
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trol and Disarmament Agency, Geneva 

Edmond, Lester E., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Manila 

Ellis, Clarke N., Viennato Zurich 

Elmore, T. Carole, Monterrey to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Exton Jr., Fred, USIA to Porto Alegre 

Farnus, Louise I., Poland to European Af- 
fairs 

Farrell, John M., Brussels to Moscow 

Fenn, Margaret F., Damascus to Caracas 

Fidler, Miriam J., Dakar to Ouagadougou 

Frank, Ralph, Belgrade to Medan 

Gordon, James K., Office of the Counselor 
to Montreal 

Greenlee, David N., Inter-American Affairs 
to La Paz 

Grimes, Lois Ann, Peru to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Grimm, Lottie E., Bonn to Berlin 

Hagerty, Herbert G., London to Islamabad 

Hall, Pierson M., Douala to African Affairs 

Hammond Jr., Robert J., Accra to African 
Affairs 

Harlan, Robert H., Paris to European Af- 
fairs 

Harris, Susan L., Tel Aviv to European Af- 
fairs 

Hartley Il, John J., Khartoum to Intelli- 
gence and Research, Commodity and 
Developing Country Division 

Hartnett Jr., Lawrence A., Office of Securi- 
ty, Investigations Division to Mexico 

Hathaway, Gardner R., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Moscow 

Heyn, Margaret W., Inter-American Affairs 
to Lima 

Hopkins, Lance G., European Affairs to 
Moscow 

Huddle, Edith Q., Algiers to Madrid 

Hudson, Nancy, Chile to Copenhagen 

Hungerford, David A., Medical Services to 
Rangoon 

Hurst, Elmer F., Berlin to European Affairs 

Hyde, William Albert, La Paz to Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs 

imp, Joel Gerard, Indonesia to Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs 

ishkanian, Albert P., Zaire to Pretoria 

Jabbour, Pierre H., European Affairs to 

Doha 
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Jacobsen, George R., Bonn to Dusseldorf 

Jakubowski, Stanley P., Taipei to Peking 

James, Doris Ann, Nouakchott to La Paz 

James, Thomas C., Nouakchott to La Paz 

Johnson, Mark, Jakarta to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs, Iran 

Jones, A. Elizabeth, Egypt to Amman 

Junior, Lewis D., Rome to European Af- 
fairs 

Karp, Samuel, London to Visa Office 

Katzen, Jay K., International Organization 
Affairs to Brazzaville 

Keller, Vicki Sue, Mexico to Tokyo 

Kelley, William, Hong Kong to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Kidwell, William A., Amman to Monrovia 

Kimball, John W., Bonn to Office of Com- 
munications 

King, Stephen H., Bridgetown to San Jose 

Kingsbury, Larry D., Pretoria to Office of 
Communications 

Kryza, E. Gregory, 
Nouakchott 

Labuda, Paula J., Rabat to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Lake, Joseph Edward, East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs, Philippines to Lagos 

Larkin, James L., Port Louis to Lahore 

Larson Jr., Harry L., Alexandria to Brasilia 

Lee, Elder A., Johannesburg to Vienna 

Levin, Herbert, Dar-es-Salaam to Colombo 

Loff, Kenneth A., Wellington to Guatemala 

Londono, John P., Montevideo to San Sal- 
vador 

Loomer, Marguerita H., Bureau of Person- 
nel to Moscow 

Mackey, Jean E., Yaounde to Kingston 

Masters, Edward E., Dacca to Jakarta 

Mataka, John S., Poland to Dacca 

Mauger Il], G. Nicholas, Saipan to Tokyo 

McCallister, Marvin A., International Vis- 
itors Programs to Sydney 

McClelland, Waiter M., Employee Manage- 
ment Relations Commission to Alex- 
andria 

McGill Jr., Edmond Anthony, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute to Bonn 

Median, Ruth, Kigali to Brussels 

Mertz, Helen A., Prague to International 
Organization Affairs, UN Political Af- 
fairs 


African Affairs to 





DUBLIN— Ambassador William V. Shan- 
non recently presented awards to embassy 


personnel. Left to right are Laurence 
Fogarty, Meritorious Honor Award; Set. 
Hugh Mixon, U.S. Army Meritorious Serv- 
ice Medal; Gerald Verdon, meritorious; 
Patrick Carroll, meritorious; Ambassador 
Shannon; Sgt. Thomas P. Kerchersky, 
Marine Security Guard Good Conduct 
Medal; William Stephens, 40-year length- 
of-service award; Sgt. John G. Sheppard, 
marine good conduct; Gerard Noctor, 
safe-driving award; Darragh McStay, 
meritorious; Joseph Lewis, safe-driving; 
and GySgt. Bradford O. Ricketts, Marine 
good conduct. 


Miller, Frederic G., Taipei to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Miller, Gary M., Khartoum to African Af- 
fairs 

Miller, Ronald L., Damascus to Lagos 

Morris, Murrow B., Visa Office to Montreal 

Morton, Carole L., Rome to Tel Aviv 

Muller, William A., Buenos Aires to Frank- 
furt 

Myers, Walter Leon, Islamabad to Brus- 
sels 

Nall, David Alan, Cotonou to Lubumbashi 

Neil, Bette J., Bangkok to Os!o 

Newsom, David D., Jakarta to Manila 

Nielsen, Preben R., Frankfurt to Paris 

Norred, Christopher A., Rome to Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs 

Novak, Joyce M., Lima’to Kinshasa 

Oshea, Nadia, Amsterdam to Ottawa 

Pates, Bonnie J., Bangui to Abidjan 

Peck, Edward L., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Baghdad 

Pierce, Joseph E., Burundi to Bogota 

Pilkauskas, Paul P., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Tropical Products Division 
to London 

Placke, James A., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Ottawa 

Pollak, Harry H., London to Coordinator 
of International Labor Affairs 

Preeg, Ernest H., Bureau of Personnel to 
Lima 
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Pugh, Robert L., Congressional Relations 
to London 

Redles, Catherine L., Rio de Janeiro to 
Oslo 

Reed, James S., Addis Ababa to Kuwait 

Reid, William F., Medical Complement to 
Bogota 

Russ, Tanya M., Junior Officer Corps to 
Belize City 

Samson, David T., European Affairs to 
Ankara 

Scott Jr., Kenneth M., Madras to Douala 

Scruggs Ill, James D., Jerusalem to Ndja- 
mena 

Shaw, David G., Office of the Inspector 
General, Foreign Service to Montevideo 

Shearer, Wilma M., Muscat to Singapore 

Sherry, George B., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Surabaya 

Silva, Raymond E., The Hague to Lahore 

Sinozich, John D., Greivance Staff to 
Rome 

Smith Jr., Richard A., East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs, Thailand and Bermuda to 
Ankara 

Smith, David Warner, Abidjan to Welling- 
ton 

Smith, Edward J., Poland to Bangkok 

Smith, Greenleaf H., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Jidda 

Smith, Richard A., Caracas to Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs 

Smith, Sally T., Hong Kong to Damascus 

Smoot, Mary Cynthia, Junior Officer Corps 
to Tripoli 

Stanton, Kenneth, Kingston to Office of 
Communications 

Stegelmann, Ingrid M., Caracas to Bogota 

Stegensek, Dorothy, Taiwan to Islamabad 


Delinquent OERs: 
still a problem 


Tardiness in the submission of 
Foreign Service efficiency reports was 
cut down in 1977—through measures 
that included placing letters of ad- 
monition in the files of those respon- 
sible for the delinquencies, the Office 
of Performance Evaluation reported. 
Still, a large number of reports never 
reached the 1977 selection boards. As 
of December 21, when the last board 
completed its work, 29 regular Offi- 
cer Efficiency Reports (OERs) cover- 
ing the full rating period, and 98 
interim reports, had not been submit- 
ted. 

‘*There’s no way to know wheth- 
er the absence of these reports 
enhanced or diminished anyone’s 
chances for promotion,”’’ said Bart 
Moon, director of the office. ‘‘It’s 
obvious, though, that absence of the 
reports deprived the boards of impor- 
tant data in making their competitive 
rankings.”’ 
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FS Staff promotions 


The following Foreign Service 
Staff employees have been promoted 
to Class 9: Gwendolyn L. Callnan, 
Accra; Sally Ann Camp, Paris; Marie 
E. Helbling, Lima; Seri A. Norberg, 
Hong Kong; and Jerrilyn J. Snyder, 
Geneva. 

Promoted to Class 8 are: Mary- 
ellen Daily, Nairobi; Henry L. 


Thomas, Meidon R., Ciudad Juarez to To- 
ronto 

Valerga, Stanislaus R. P., Egypt to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Vespertino, Victor V., Wellington to Build- 
ings Design and Construction 

Willett, Donald E., Tehran to Madras 

Wilson Jr., Orme, U.S. Mission to UN to 
Brussels 

Worthen, Diana Lynn, New Delhi to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Wythe, Evelyn A., Merida to Abu Dhabi 

Zietlow, Marlene G., Dacca to Jakarta 

Zwaduk, Linda J., The Hague to Lagos 


RESIGNATIONS 


Alexis, Gwendolyn Y., Junior Officer Rota- 
tion Program 

Allen, William Webster, U.S. Mission to 
UN 

Campos, Roger, Madrid 

Cooper, Florence E., Manila 

Devine, James B., Oceans and Interna- 


Mr. Moon said the locus of the 
problem was in Washington, not 
overseas. Despite distances involved, 
only 10 of the 127 missing reports 
were due from abroad—all for in- 
terim periods of six months or less. 
Mr. Moon asserted that, witn a few 
exceptions, notably in the Bureaus of 
European Affairs, Public Affairs and 
Intelligence and Research, bureaus 
and offices in the Department ‘‘fell 
down in fulfilling this most basic 
management responsibility.’’ He said 
the following are ‘‘a few of the worst 
offenders’’: 


BUREAU OR 
OFFICE 


DELINQUENT 

REPORTS 

REGULAR’ INTERIM 

Executive Secretariat 5 16 
Office of Communica- 

tions 13 
Politico-Military Affairs 11 
Educational and 

Cultural Affairs 10 
Foreign Service Institute 2 1 
International Organiza- 

tion Affairs 4 
* Training reports 


Observing that the most frequent 


Doucet, Amman; Richard J. Drost, 
Bogota; John W. Green Sr., Mexico; 
Louis W. Hampton, Tehran; Gary D. 
Hudnall, Jidda; Michael J. Kovich, 
Buenos Aires; Kathleen M. McCabe, 
Wellington; Janet Ann Nuck, Bra- 
silia; Mary M. Ortega, Asuncion; 
Ruth D. Purmalis, Asuncion; Glenn 
A. Rollins, Lagos; Richard A. Sheets; 
Vicki L. Thomas, Moscow; and 
Frederick J. Vinson, Bonn. 


tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Fichte, Janice Lee Jacobs, Mexico 

Haas, Marie-Joelle, Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Jacobs, Kris, Ottawa 

McCoy, Annelisa G., Georgetown 

Noss, John F., Lima 

Oberholtzer, Benjamin C., Office of Securi- 
ty, Investigations Division 

Penny, Sandra M., Luxembourg 

Raymond, Lucie E., Office of Legal Ad- 
viser 

Schwartze, Kathleen D., Brussels 

Scruggs !Il, James D., Jerusalem 

Speicher, Scott E., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 


RETIREMENTS 


Flott, Frederick W., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 
Thurston, Patricia D., Santiago 


excuse for late reports was a claim of 
higher priority demands on the time 
of rating and reviewing officers, Mr. 
Moon commented: ‘‘This plea is both 
curious and alarming—curious be 
cause the Department allows six 
weeks after the end of the rating 
period for the submission of reports, 
alarming because so many Officers in 
positions of responsibility appear to 
attach secondary importance to the 
performance evaluation function. In 
my Opinion, the development and ad- 
vancement of the Service’s most val- 
uable resource, its people, particular- 
ly the identification of those most fit 
to assume positions of leadership in 
the years to come, should take priori- 
ty over almost everything else we 
do.”’ & 


Tanker safety, pollution 
meeting scheduled 


The Shipping Coordinating 
Committee will conduct an open 
meeting on January 23 in Room 8236 
of the Department of Transportation. 
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PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 


Charles Ernest Roh Jr., Assistant Legal 
Adviser, Economic and Business Affairs. 


GS-13 


M. Deborah Wynes, Budget and Finance, 
Office of Budget; Paul C. Kaufman, 
Bureau of Personnel, Employment Divi- 
sion. 


GS-12 
Sandra H. Rouse, Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Office of International Arts 
Affairs; James M. Flanagan, Office of 
Operations, Supply and Transportation 
Division. 

GS-11 
Dorothy Lee Lesane, Passport Office. 

GS-10 


Susan J. Lesar, Office of the Under Secre- 
tary for Security Assistance, Science and 
Technology. 


GS-9 


Elizabeth D. Klechko, Office of the Legal 
Adviser. 


GS-8 


Nancy C. Case, Foreign Affairs Document 
and Reference Center; Mary Frances Cal- 
lahan, Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs. 


GS-7 


Joyce L. Smoaks, Economic and Business 
Affairs; Renee M. Scurlock, Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, Office of Internation- 
al Arts Affairs; Regina M. Schoeneweis, 
Passport Office; Candace Moot, Oceans 
and International Environmental and Sci- 
entific Affairs; Daniel Terence Mcle, Of- 
fice of the Secretary, Information Manage- 
ment Section; Alice B. McCain, Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, African Pro- 
grams; Karen A. Irby, Document Analysis 
Division; Marlene Garcia, Employee 
Management Relations Commission; John 
M. Foreman, Foreign Affairs Data Process- 
ing Center; Robert S. Byrnes, Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs. 


GS-6 


Claybell Rivers, Passport Office; Jean M. 
Nelson, Office of Security; Ellen Mor- 
rissey, European Affairs, Soviet Union; 
Delores Juanita Moore, Foreign Service In- 
stitute; Dorothy Carol Miller, Bureau of 
Personnel; Joan E. Kondash, Office of the 
Secretary, Policy Planning Staff; Patricia 
Ann Diggs, African Affairs; Andrea L. Con- 
over, Bureau of Personnel; Linda A. 
Browne, Passport Office; Shauna Abdalla, 
Intelligence and Research, Communist 
Economic Relations Division. 
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AT RETIREMENT PARTY for Director 


General Carol C. Laise, she is given a 
**this-is-your-life’’ photo montage. From 
left are Geraldine Carroll, Dave Wilson, 
Chester Dale, Ms. Laise, Andrea Conover 
and Sandra Smith. 


GS-5 


Jessie B. Weaver, Office of the Secretary, 
Information Management Section; Dennis 
Thomas, Diplomatic Pouch and Courier 
Operations; Maureen A. Shea, Passport 
Office; Yvonne W. Scott, Visa Office; 
Michael T. Powers, Budget and Finance, 
Financial Services; Carolyn M. Lyles, 
Publishing and Reproduction Division; 
Kim G. Kuzmuk, Office of Security, Inves- 
tigations Division; Melissa M. Hughes, Of- 
fice of Security, Evaluations Division; 
Ricardo L. Hermesman, Diplomatic Pouch 
and Courier Operations; Brenda J. Harkay, 
Administrative and Clerical Pool. 


GS-4 


Mareta Ulufale, Adele E. Samuelson and 
Georgeana B. Paige, Passport Office; 
Ronald E. Osborn, Budget and Finance, 
Financial Services; Cynthia S. Lambert, 
Passport Office; Avery V. Gill, Medical 
Services; Gina M. Garza, Carolyn L. Gagli- 
ardini, Barbara J. Fisher, Passport Office; 
Thomas E. Duncan, Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations; Sandra J. Drayton, 
Special Consular Services; Josephine R. 
Davidson, Ella L. Artis, Passport Office; 


Henry L. Adams, Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations. 


GS-3 


Thomas H. Williams, Passport Office: 
Charles Williams, Executive Secretariat. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Alexander, Judith M., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Industrial and Strategic 
Materials Division 

Allenbach, Dawn Marie, Public Affairs, Of- 
fice of Public Programs 

Amstutz, Deborah L., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Ardery, Edward P., Public Affairs, Free- 
dom of Information Staff 

Artis, Annie M., Passport Office 

Baker, Tura L., Document and Reference 
Center 

Bell, Debra E., Passport Office 

Brown, Debra, Passport Office 

Brown, Richard D., Office of the Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Narcotics 
Matters 

Cepko, M. Katherine, Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences 

Clem, John G., Foreign Service Institute 

Croak, Carolyn Anne, Bureau of Personnel 

Dalsey, Gerald Austin, Publishing and 
Reproduction Division 

Dizebba, Joanne, Office of Operations, 
General Services Division 

Dusilo-Cavich, Franica T., Foreign Service 
Institute 

Fortune, Terence John, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, Politico-Military Affairs 
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Gallaway, Mary D., International Joint 
Commission 

Glaros, Anthony K., Passport Office 

Gomes, Chandra, Office of Operations, 


Supply and Transportation Division 


Greenwait, Janet M., Foreign Service Insti- 


tute 


Harkins, Brenda E., Educational and Cul- 


tural Affairs, Office of African Programs 

Harley, Janice R., Bureau of Personnel 

Hess, Anne M., Office of the Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Narcotics 
Matters 

Hudlow, Charlotte M., Office of the Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary for Nar- 
cotics Matters 

Ingram, Debra S., Office of 
Domestic Operations Division 

Jackson, Phyllis F., Bureau of Personnel 

Li, Su Wang, Library 

Mancini, Kathryn L., Office of Security. 
Foreign Operations Division 

McEntee, Dennis G., Diplomatic Pouch 
and Courier Operations 

Neal, Gwendolyn B., Passport Office 

Nesbit, Shirley A., Passport Office 

Pappas, Brynda Joyce, Commission on In- 
ternational Women's Year 

Parker, Patricia A., Passport Office 

Pea, Juanita B., Office of Operations. 
Evacuation and Relocation Staff 

Reaves, Diane J., Foreign Service Institute 

Richardson, Mary T., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Robinson, Jessie M., Passport Office 

Rose, Donna Jean, Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 

Rubin, Phylis N., Secretariat to the Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO 

Sanders, Diana, Visa Office 

Sayasithsena, Douangkeo, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Seabrooks, Jameta, International Organi- 
zation Affairs. Development and 
Humanitarian Programs 

Seidier, Gail G., International Visitors Pro- 
gram 

Shahin, Charlotte F., European Affairs 

Sharp, Darlene V., Passport Office 

Smith, Paula B., Foreign Service Institute 

Stanley. Mitchell F., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Stemplinski, Kathleen A., Medica! Serv- 
ices 

Thompson, Tonya L., Office of Security. 
Policy and Training Staff 

Turner, Annie L., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs. UN Personnel Policy and 
Recruitment 

Weinstein, Lynette H., Office of Foreign 
Buildings 

Westerfield, Cheryl A., Passport Office 

White, Yvonne, Passport Office 


Security. 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Bialek, Loretta A., Protocol to Legal Ad- 
viser 

Cunningham, Carolyn R., Intelligence and 
Research, Operations Policy to Public 
Affairs, Office of Public Programs 

Dougherty, Deborah Mary, Passport Office 
to Intelligence and Research, Office of 
Economic Research and Analysis 
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Wage board promotions 


Watt Sylvester Young Jr. and 
Michael C. Davidson, Publishing and 
Reproduction Division, have been 
promoted to WI-9. Stephen O. Price 
and Elizabeth J. Pratt, Office of 
Operations, Supply and Transporta- 
tion Division, have been promoted to 
WI-4. 


Peterson, Mary C., Passport Office to Of- 


fice of Budget and Finance, Financial 
Services 


RESIGNATIONS 


Adair, Barbara M., Economic and Business 
Affairs, Office of Aviation Negotiations 

Arana, Evelyn, Language Services 

Arrivas, Alejandro J., Passport Office 

Bishop, Nancy J., Passport Office 

Chin, John C., Office of Operations, Ad- 
ministrative Support Division 

Clay, Wilhoit G., Communications Center 

Cummings, Toni M., Passport Office 

Donatucci, Rosemarie, Passport Office 

Duignan, Carolyn L., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Research Coordination and 
Management Staff 

Gladue Jr., Lewis P., Publishing and Re- 
production Division 

Goren, Hatice S., Foreign Service Institute 

Graham, Brenda E., Passport Office 

Graze, Deborah E., Special Consular Serv- 
ices 

Guardado, Denise A., Passport Office 

Hare, Laura L., Protocol 

Hutchinson, Darlene D., Passport Office 

lrick, Harriet T., Passport Office 

Joyce, Mary E., Office of Operations, Ad- 
ministrative Support Division 

Killoren, Theresa A., Passport Office 

Kimmelfeld, Ilia, Foreign Service Institute 

Kirkland, Dianne, Passport Office 

Knox, Dorothy E., Passport Office 

Lee, Bryon S., Office of Operations, Ad- 
ministrative Support Division 

Maas, Constance M., Library 

Marria, Janis, Passport Office 

McCurdy, Mary F., Passport Office 

Montgomery, Patricia J.. Document Anal- 
ysis and Processing 

Moody, Debra E., Budget and Finance, Of- 
fice of Financial Services 

Morris, Judith G., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Office of Private Coopera- 
tion 

Nickens, Monica L., Passport Office 

Peals, Marian L., Passport Office 

Redman, Brenda L., Language Services 

Rhymes, Sheryl A., Passport Office 

Sanders, Deborah M., European Affairs 

Scott, Eleanor W., Passport Office 

Sheldon, Claude Renee, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Short, Sirkka Kaarina, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Smith, Ann Lucion, Commission on Inter- 
national Women's Year 

Spector, Melbourne L., Foreign Service 
Greivance Board 


Svengsouk, Malichanh S., Foreign Service 
Institute 

Taylor, Kerry, Passport Office 

Terry, James A., Passport Office 

Thornton, Jane C., Passport Office 

Varner, John W., Document Analysis and 
Processing Division 

Walker, Reginald A., Diplomatic Pouch 
and Courier Operations 

Weiser, Meredith A., Office of Security 

Welch, Janet F., Passport Office 


RETIREMENTS 


Cohen, Dorothy E., Publishing and Repro- 
duction Division 

Covel, Alonzo J., Information Systems Of- 
fice, Systems Design and Programming 
Division 

Kitterman, Lucille A., Inter-American Af- 
fairs, East Coast Affairs 

Lewis, Debra Marcey, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Shapiro, Freda K., Passport Office 


Performance reports 
are due January 31 


Performance evaluation reports 
for Civil Service employees, for the 
period ending December 31, are due 
in the Office of Performance Evalua- 
tion by January 31. Supervisors have 
been instructed to begin work on 
reports, to allow sufficient time for 
discussions with employees, and for 
reviewing Officers and review panels 
to do their work. Misunderstandings 
and dissatisfaction with reports often 
result when hasty preparation leads 
employees to conclude that perform- 
ance has been underrated by the 
supervisor, it was said. 

Instructions for preparation of 
the report are contained in FAMC 
662A and in 3 FAM 500. There will 
be no change in existing instructions 
or forms for the 1977 rating period. 
Supervisors and employees who have 
questions regarding the preparation 
of reports are asked to seek advice 
from their executive offices. 

It was emphasized that the De- 
partment’s performance rating plan 
for Civil Service employees provides 
many ways in which exceptional per- 
formance can be rewarded: (a) out- 
standing performance ratings (see 
FAMC 662A and 3 FAM 527.4), (b) 
high quality step increases (see 
FAMC 1231.3) and (c) performance 
awards (3 FAM 1850). There are cor- 
responding provisions for the appro- 
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priate recognition of substandard 
performance. In past years, it was 
noted, there was reluctance on the 
part of some supervisors to use these 
provisions for acknowledging excep- 
tional performance. Supervisors have 
been reminded, however, that appro- 
priate recognition of all aspects of 
performance is one of their major re- 
sponsibilities. 

The Bureau of Personnel will in- 
troduce a new Civil Service perform- 
ance rating plan for the rating period 


A NEWSLETTER profile: 


EET EDNA HUGHES 
SMITH of the Bureau of 


Educational and Cultural Affairs. 
During the week she is a budget 
and accounting analyst. On week- 
ends she is the lead singer in a local 
combo that performed at the last 
three Presidential inaugural balls. 
This versatile lady has entertained 
several other Washington nota- 
bles, including Nelson Rockefeller 
and Ethel Kennedy. ‘‘The first 
song is the key to being accepted 
by the audience,’’ she says. ‘‘Once 
that’s over and they like it, you’re 
home free.’’ After her set of bal- 
lads and rock numbers, she says, 
she relaxes and feels ‘‘just like one 
of the guests.”’ 

A native of the District of 
Columbia, Mrs. Smith started as a 
gospel singer at Greater First Bap- 
tist Church. Later, she studied 
music at Howard University. As an 
adult, she continued her work with 
church choral groups—and this led 
to her ‘‘discovery’’ in 1968 by 
Robert Felder, an assistant pro- 
fessor of music at the University of 
the District of Columbia and lead- 
er of a group called the ‘‘Blue 
Notes.’’ ‘‘I sang for Bobby at D.C. 
Armory before 5,000 people, as 
the female vocalist,’’ she recalls. 
‘*l’ve been performing since for 
everything from small dinner par- 
ties to large receptions, mostly on 
weekends.”’ 

Mrs. Smith’s ‘‘discovery”’ at 
the Department had come 14 years 
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beginning January 1. The new plan 
will require each employee and super- 
visor to agree upon work require- 
ments and goals at the beginning of 
the period. It was termed important 
that 1977 reports be completed 
promptly so that all employees will be 
ready to turn their full attention to 
the requirements of the new plan. 

As in past years, persons respon- 
sible for serious delays in the submis- 
sion of reports will have their official 
personnel files annotated to reflect 


’ 


Edna Hughes Smith: lady at State sings on weekends 


earlier. Encouraged by her mother, 
then supervisor of the night labor 
force, she applied for a clerk-typist 
position. She was 18 at the time. ‘‘I 
was interviewed and hired as a 
temporary employee ‘not to exceed 
one year,’ and, you guessed it, I’ve 
been here ever since,’’ she says. 
She will complete 24 years with the 
Department next month. In her 
present position, Mrs. Smith helps 
to determine annual allocations to 
exchange programs for African 
countries. She maintains working 
logs, listing grant recipients by 
name and country, and ensures 
that benefits are sufficient to cover 
each of the students, professors 
and specialists involved in the pro- 
grams. Also crossing her desk are 
grant-in-aid agreements with 40 
private organizations—such as 
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the delinquency. Supervisors are re- 
minded that selection boards and 
merit promotion panels are instructed 
to take such annotations into account 
when considering employees for pro- 
motion into supervisory positions. If 
the person responsible for the delay is 
the rated employee, the bureau 
should forward a copy of the report 
to the Office of Performance Evalua- 
tion with a notation that the employ- 
ee had failed to return the signed 
original. 


Howard University, the American 
Council on Education and the 
Cleveland International Program. 
Her work has earned her outstand- 
ing performance ratings, a high 
quality step increase and an incen- 
tive award. 

Mrs. Smith has not wanted a 
full-time singing career because, 
she says, it would keep her apart 
from her 13-year-old son, Darold. 
As it is, her group already appears, 
On occasion, in New York, Miami, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Tampa, Phila- 
delphia and Atlantic City. Al- 
though she confesses her schedule 
gets hectic sometimes, she enjoys 
the excitement of her two careers, 
and feels lucky that, in both in- 
stances, she is doing what she likes. 
Hats off to a lady who’s enjoying 
the best of two worlds! @ 






BUREAU NOTES 


Administration 


OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Deputy assistant secretary WILLIS E. 
NAEHER traveled to Pasadena, Calif., for 
briefings on new equipment being developed by 
the Xerox Corp. Mr. Naeher was accom- 
panied by STUART E. BRANCH, executive 
officer; C. GRANT SHAW, chief, Communica- 
tions Center; and RAYMOND WOLF, chief of 
programmer section, Communications Center. 

LOUIS J. CORRERI, chief, Communica- 
tions Security Division, has been detailed to the 
administrative service reorganization project, 
White House Task Force. JANICE PEMBER- 
TON has entered on duty as personnel officer, 
replacing WILLIAM E. SIMS, who has be- 
come personnel officer and deputy executive 
director, Executive Secretariat. 

Communications electronic officers 
DAVID B. BELTZ and FREDERICK R. 
FITZGERALD completed five weeks of M- 
28/HW-28 teletype maintenance at a nearby 
military installation. DAVID NOACK, 
DAVID L. KELLOGG, KENNETH D. 
FERGUSON and DONALD J. RYDER com- 
pleted seven weeks of intensive training on the 
M-40/ optical character reader equipments at 
Goodfellow Air Force Base, San Angelo, Tex. 
JACK A. BLAIR, HENRY A._ ICKES, 
ROBERT E. OYEN, CHARLES R. KINSEL 
and BERNARD PARKER JR., completed 
from one to four weeks of radio maintenance 
courses at General Electric’s training facility in 
Lynchburg, Va. GUY L. BLOUNT completed 
a two-week maintenance course on Strom- 
berg-Carlson’s E-120 EPABX telephone 
equipment at International Telephone and 
Telegraph’s training center in Milan, Tenn. 
CHARLES E. STOUT and CARL B. MAT- 
THEWS, communications instructors, com- 
pleted Terminal Equipment Replacement Pro- 
gram operational training at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, Madrid and Munich. JOHN N. KEN- 
NEDY, communications instructor, completed 
a two-week instructor course at Ft. Gordon, 
Ga. 

KATHLEEN EMMONS, communica- 
tions and records officer, departed for Geneva 
and Warsaw, December 11, for temporary 
duty. JAMES CARTER, communications con- 
trol technician, was sent to Buenos Aires for 
temporary duty, November 13-25. 


LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


The SALT talks recessed on December 17, 
in time for LORALYN ANDERSEN, DIMI- 
TRI ARENSBURGER and BILL KRIMER to 
return to Washington for the holidays. CYRIL 
MUROMCEW returned, December 11, from 
Indian Ocean negotiations in Berne, Switzer- 
land. Two of the division’s shorthand 
reporters, MARIE TAYLOR and ARNOLD 
COHN, traveled to Detroit for the annual 
meeting of UNESCO, December 7-9. French 
interpreter CAROL WOLTER spent December 
6-8 in New Orleans, at a Drug Enforcement 
Administration-sponsored Franco-Canadian- 
American meeting; ALEC TOUMAYAN trav- 
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bot ba Pe v a, 
OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS—A 
new program and engineering facility has 
been opened south of Springfield, Va. 
From left are Keith Atkins; Boyd Koffman; 
Quetzal Doty; Grant Shaw; John M. 


eled to Paris, December 16, for renewed U.S.- 
Vietnam talks in that city. A series of bilateral 
talks were held in the Department with the 
assistance of division interpreters, to wit: 
fishing boundary talks with Cuba—interpreter 
STEPHANIE VAN REIGERSBERG; aviation 
talks with Paraguay—interpreters TED HER- 
RERA and SOPHIA PORSON; aviation talks 
with Mexico—interpreters DON BARNES, 
TONY HERVAS, SOPHIA PORSON, 
STEPHANIE VAN REIGERSBERG; U.S.- 
USSR conventional arms transfer talks— 
interpreter DIMITRY ZARECHNAK. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


The SALT negotiations in Geneva were to 
resume January 9. The chief U.S. negotiator is 
Director PAUL C. WARNKE, the alternate 
negotiator is RALPH EARLE II. The com- 
prehensive test ban negotiations recessed on 
December 20. The U.S. delegation was led by 
Mr. Warnke. Talks on Indian Ocean limita- 
tions between delegations of the USSR and the 
United States were continued in Bern, Switzer- 
land, from December 6-10. The U.S. delega- 
tion, led by Mr. Warnke, agreed to continue 
the talks at an early date in 1978. 

The fourth session of preparatory commit- 
tee meetings for the UN special session on 
disarmament will meet in New York, January 


ae 


Thomas, assistant secretary for administra- 
tion; Willis E. Naeher, deputy assistant 
secretary for communications; and George 
Younts. 


24-February 24. Dr. LAWRENCE WEILER, 
special coordinator, and MIKE CONGDON 
will serve on the U.S. delegation. 

The SALT Standing Consultative Com- 
mission has recessed after a nine-week session 
at Geneva. It is expected to resume its delibera- 
tions early next year. The U.S. commissioner is 
Dr. ROBERT BUCHHEIM. GERHARD 
MALLY, Bureau of Weapons Evaluation and 
Control, held a seminar on ‘‘Arms Control in 
Europe,’’ at the Foreign Service Institute, 
September 9. Dr. Mally also lectured at the 
CIA’s advanced intelligence seminar in 
December on Western European politics, 
Eurocommunism and NATO-Warsaw Pact 
negotiations on arms control in Europe. 
GARY BRAY has joined the Nuclear Energy 
Division of the Non-Proliferation Bureau as a 
physical science officer. For the past two years, 
Mr. Bray has worked on nuclear fuel cycle 
engineering at Science Applications, Inc., of 
McLean, Va. JANNE E. NOLAN has joined 
the Bureau of Weapons Evaluation and Con- 
trol to work on arms transfer matters. Ms. 
Nolan holds degrees from the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy. She worked as a re 
search assistant with the program for science 
and international affairs at Harvard, on arms 
transfers to the third world and the arms trade. 
TEENA MAYERS has been assigned as con- 
gressional relations assistant in the Office of 
the General Counsel. She has worked on the 
staff of the Senate Banking Committee. 
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Consular Affairs 


Assistant Secretary BARBARA M. WAT- 
SON participated in the National Women’s 
Year Conference in Houston, November 19. 
On December 6, she briefed the staff of Con- 
gressman Jack Brook’s Subcommittee on Leg- 
islation and National Security. The staff 
expressed interest in consular functions and 
current problems the bureau faces in meeting 
the challenge of rising public expectations with 
limited resources. Also participating in the 
briefing were LOREN LAWRENCE, director, 
Passport Office; JULIO J. ARIAS, director, 
Visa Office; and ALAN A. GISE, director, Of- 
fice of Special Consular Services. On Decem- 
ber 12, Miss Watson met with key officials of 
the U.S. UN mission regarding visa policies. 
While in New York, Miss Watson attended the 
American Committee of Italian Migration sil- 
ver jubilee dinner, honoring Congressman 
Peter Rodino. ‘‘The Role of the Consular Of- 
ficer in Foreign Affairs’’ was discussed by Miss 
Watson at a luncheon meeting of the Washing- 
ton Industrial Roundtable, December 14. The 
roundtable consists of 65 persons heading 
Washington offices of national firms. On 
December 16, Miss Watson was main speaker 
for presentation of the 1977 Joseph C. Wilson 
award in Rochester, N.Y. The award for out- 
standing contribution to international affairs 
was received by Dr. CLIFTON WHARTON, 
president of Michigan State University. 

ROBERT T. HENNEMEYER, deputy as- 
sistant secretary, did live television interviews 
on the U.S.-Mexican prisoner exchange, 


December 15. Stations from Los Angeles, 


Phoenix, Dallas/Fort Worth, San Francisco, 
San Antonio and Tuscon participated. In 
December, 235 American prisoners were ex- 
changed, and another 50 to 100 are expected to 
be exchanged early in the new year. 

JOHN W. DEWITT, deputy assistant sec- 
retary, traveled to La Paz with ROBERT E. 


Twelve participants from Latin America at- 
tended the first Foreign Service Institute 
training program for Foreign Service local 
employees. From left are Carmen Patxot, 
Santo Domingo; Graciela M. Martinez, 
Monterrey; Ronald Somerville, Bureau of 
Consular Affairs; Gloria DeParra, Bogota; 
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DALTON, legal adviser, to negotiate a treaty 
for exchange of prisoners with Bolivia. During 
his return trip, Mr. DeWitt consulted with con- 
sular officials in Cochabamba and Santa Cruz. 
At the invitation of Ambassador MARTIN F. 
HERZ, PETER K. MURPHY, special assist- 
ant to the assistant secretary, and NANCY 
DeEGUMBIA, Visa Office, addressed the senior 
class of the Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service on the consular function. Dur- 
ing the week of November 28, SUE PATTER- 
SON, Visa Office; FRANCIS X. LAMBERT, 
Office of Special Consular Services; and 
PAUL DONALDSON, human rights officer, 
attended a three-day Foreign Service Institute 
human rights seminar at Annapolis. 

JIM WARD has been assigned as chief, 
Liaison and Representation Division, Office of 
Special Consular Services. He will represent the 
office in dealing with other federal agencies, 
and coordinate the third-country representa- 
tion programs. Mr. Ward also coordinates the 
office’s modernization program. 

ROY G. DAVIS JR. and LILLIAN P. 
MULLIN briefed participants at the Foreign 
Service Institute’s ‘‘Consular Foreign Service 
Local Training Program.’’ Guidelines pre 
pared by the Office of Special Consular Serv- 
ices for administering the Emergency Medical 
and Dietary Assistance Program have been ap- 
proved for inclusion in the Foreign Affairs 
Manual. E. LEWIS CROSSON, former head 
of the consular section at the Embassy in 
Tokyo, is drafting a ‘‘Welfare and Where 
abouts Handbook,”’ soon to be circulated 
throughout the field. CORNELIUS D. SCUL- 
LY, chief, Regulations and Legislation Divi- 
sion, Visa Office, traveled to New York to at- 
tend the forum on immigration and naturaliza- 
tion sponsored by the Practicing Law Institute. 
JOSEPH E. OLENIK, chief, Field Operations 
Division, Visa Office, traveled to Mexico City, 
Havana and Jamaica to confer with officials 
on visa matters. He also consulted with the 


Donald Casteel, institute; Sylvia Cevallos, 
Guayaquil; Maria C. Cobian, Lima; Julio 
Arias, Visa Office; Janice E. Thompson, 
Kingston; John Sprott, institute; Barbara 
Watson, assistant secretary for consular af- 
fairs; Denise Tudor, Bridgetown; Ann 
Chan-A-Sue, Georgetown; Alan Gise, Of- 
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consul general in Jamaica on handling Cuban 
nationals. 


PASSPORT OFFICE 


Director LOREN E. LAWRENCE has 
completed his schedule of personal visits to 
each of the passport agencies in the United 
States outside of Washington. Selection of 
agetits-in-charge and assistant agents-in-charge 
for three new agencies to be opened in early 
1978 are now being made. As soon as suitable 
office space has been found, staffing will 
begin. On December 9, Mr. Lawrence ad- 
dressed the Consular Officers Association. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


ROBERT MARTENS, director, Office of 
Regional Affairs, attended a human rights 
seminar, in Annapolis, November 28-30, spon- 
sored by the Foreign Service Institute. Labor 
adviser DON HARRIS attended the biennial 
AFL-CIO Convention, in Los Angeles, De- 
cember 7-14. EDWARD J. CHESKEY, eco- 
nomic officer, visited Jakarta, Kuala Lumpur, 
Singapore and Manila, during early December, 
for discussions with foreign officials and em- 
bassy officers on pending bilateral issues. I. 
ELIZABETH BOYD, staff assistant in the Of- 
fice of Public Affairs, presented a talk and 
slide show on her recent trip to Peking with the 
Secretary’s party to members of the Communi- 
ty Activities Center of the Watergate, at Land- 
mark. PAUL SADLER, from Monrovia, who 
will be going to Seoul as administrative counse- 
lor, was here on consultation. ANNE CAR- 
ROLL, Tokyo personnel officer; MAURICE 
CRANE, Seoul administrative counselor; and 
WILLIAM KELLEY, Hong Kong administra- 
tive officer, were here on consultation prior to 
retirement. 


fice of Special Consular Services; Monica 
Galazc, Santiago; Virtudes Valdes, Ti- 
juana; Loren Lawrence, director, Passport 
Office; Maria E. Barrero, La Paz; Mar- 
garet Riboul, Port au Prince; and Norbert 
Krieg, institute. 
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MANILA— Ambassador David E. Newsom 
shakes hands with President Ferdinand 
Marcos of the Republic of the Philippines 
following presentation of his credentials. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary JULIUS L. KATZ ac- 
companied the Secretary on his recent trip to 
Argentina, Brazil and Venezuela. Discussions 
were held on a broad range of bilateral and 
multilateral issues. On December 1, Mr. Katz 
testified before the Aviation Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, Science 
and Transportation, on the foreign policy 
aspects of the administration’s international 
aviation policy. Within this framework, bilat- 
eral agreements will be negotiated with several 
countries, including Japan and Mexico. Mr. 
Katz addressed a luncheon session of the Com- 
modity Club, December 13. His speech detailed 
U.S. policy on efforts to stabilize a wide variety 
of international commodity markets. 

Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT 
HORMATS participated in a town meeting in 
Phoenix, November 17. The meeting was an- 
other in a series sponsored by the adminis- 
tration to improve communications with the 
public on foreign policy issues. After the town 
meeting, Mr. Hormats traveled to Los Angeles 
to address the Dean’s Forum at UCLA. The 
forum is a group of California businessmen 
who meet monthly to discuss world issues. 

Air transport negotiations between the 
United States and Mexico were held in Mexico 
City, November 28-December 2, and resumed 
in Washington, December 13. JOEL W. 
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BILLER, deputy assistant secretary for trans- 
portation, telecommunications and commer- 
cial affairs, chaired the U.S. negotiators. Dis- 
cussions included expansion of the airline route 
network between the two countries, several 
non-route issues and an understanding on char- 
ter services. Mr. Biller was assisted at the 
Washington meetings by ALGIRDAS RIMAS 
of the Aviation Negotiations Division. 
ALFRED J. WHITE, chief of the Aviation 
Programs and Policy Division, chaired bilater- 
al aviation consultations with Argentina, in 
Washington, November 28-December 2. Mr. 
Rimas assisted in the talks, which dealt with 
charter and user charge issues. Mr. White also 
chaired a U.S. delegation in preclearance dis- 
cussions with the Canadian authorities in Ot- 
tawa, December 12-13, and conferred with the 
U.S. mission to the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization in Montreal, December 14. 

On December 15, ROBERT BROWN, 
chief of the Aviation Negotiations Division, 
signed, in Washington, an ad referendum 
memorandum of understanding which would 
amend the present U.S.-Paraguay air transport 
agreement. Among other things, the under- 
standing would provide Paraguay with a route 
to the U.S. and establish a liberal charter 
regime between the two countries. THOMAS 
ROESCH assisted Mr. Brown. 

ARTHUR FREEMAN, Office of Interna- 
tional Communications Policy, led the U.S. 
delegation to the second session of a prepara- 
tory committee established to consider techni- 
cal, economic and organizational questions in- 
cident to the establishment, in 1979, of a 
maritime communications satellite system. The 
committee met in London, October 26-28. 
Prior to this meeting, Mr. Freeman partici- 
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GUATEMALA CITY—Charge George R. 
Andrew, center, greets President Kjell 
Eugenio Laugerud Garcia at the U.S. 
pavilion of the 1977 trade exhibition. 


pated in talks in Newcastle Upon Tyne, 
England, concerned specifically with institu- 
tional arrangements required to manage the 
satellite system. 

The Latin America Commercial Officers’ 
Conference was held in Sao Paulo, November 
1-5. ALBERT ZUCCA, director of the Office 
of Commercial Affairs, served as co-chairman 
of the conference. HARVEY WINTER, direc- 
tor, Office of Business Practices, headed the 
U.S. delegation to a meeting sponsored by the 
World Intellectual Property Organization, in 
Geneva, November 14-25. The meeting, held 
in connection with a proposed revision of the 
Paris industrial property convention, is one of 
a series considering problems of developing 
countries regarding patents and trademarks. A 
diplomatic conference of plenipotentiaries is 
provisionally scheduled for 1979. 

New employees in the bureau include 
PATSY PATTEN in the Office of Maritime 
Affairs, LINDA RIERSGARD in the Aviation 
Negotiations Division, and DORSENA 
JONES in the Office of East West Trade. 


—_—_—— 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Deputy assistant secretary MILDRED 
MARCY served as a delegate-at-large to the 
National Women’s Conference, in Houston, 
November 18-21. Deputy assistant secretary 
CHRISTIAN A. CHAPMAN, on November 
16, greeted participants in the opening session 
of the national conference of senior officials to 
consider UNESCO recommendations on phys- 
ical education and sport. Mr. Chapman gave 
the opening remarks at the meeting of the com- 
mittee on international education of the Border 
States Universities Consortium for Latin Am- 
erica, on December 1. This year’s two-day 
meeting, arranged by MARIADA BOURGIN, 
director of minority programs for the bureau, 
focused on Mexico-U.S. border problems. 
Mrs. Bourgin attended the ethnic heritage con- 
ference at Columbia University, November 
11-12. 

ROBERT A. GOLDWIN made a trip to 
the Near East and South Asia, November 
20-December 17, in connection with his 
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FULBRIGHT STUDENTS—Upon com- 
pletion of the University of Texas summer 
English language program. 46 participants 
from 21 countries attended a barbecue at a 
ranch near Austin. The Fulbright pro- 
gram is administered by the Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs. 


responsibilities as a member of the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships’ subcommittee for that 
area. Visits included Morocco, Egypt, Yemen, 
Syria, Jordan and Israel. HOUSTON I. 
FLOURNOY, member of the board since May 
1976, resigned, as of November 15, because of 
increased commitments and responsibilities in 
California. 

JOHN Q. BLODGETT, director, Office 
of Private Cooperation, attended the National 
Foreign Trade Convention in New York, No- 
vember 14-15, at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. While there, he consulted 
with the Business Council for International 
Understanding and a number of other organi- 
zations. He also represented the bureau at a 
press conference and luncheon, at the Brook- 
lyn Museum, dealing with an Egyptian archeo- 
logical project. Mr. Blodgett attended the an- 
nual conference of the National Council on 
Philanthropy, in New Orleans, December 7-9. 
JOHN B. GWYNN, deputy director of the of- 
fice, attended an international corporate 
citizenship workshop, in San Jose, Costa Rica, 
October 31-November 4, sponsored by the 
American Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce in Latin America. He also visited Mex- 
ico, Guatemala and a number of other Latin 
American countries for consultations on cor- 
porate citizenship initiatives. 

ROBERT O. JONES, director of interna- 
tional athletic programs, participated in the 
opening ceremony of International Basketball 
Week, sponsored by the Amateur Basketball 
Association of the United States, in 
Milwaukee, November 12. Fifteen foreign 
teams touring under the banner of ‘‘Interna- 
tional Friendship Through Basketball’’ partic- 
ipated in this program. Mr. Jones spoke at a 
banquet of the National Association of Inter- 
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collegiate Athletics, in Kansas City, November 
18. Honored were foreign and American bas- 
ketball teams participating in the first interna- 
tional tournament organized by the associa- 
tion, on behalf of its 525 U.S. member colleges 
across the country. 

GEORGE FURNESS, deputy director, 
and PAULINE HOPPER, division chief for 
program resources, International Visitor Pro- 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary GEORGE S. VEST ac- 
companied SECRETARY VANCE to the 
North Atlantic Council ministerial meeting, in 
Brussels, December 8-9. Also attending from 
the bureau were deputy assistant secretary 
JAMES E. GOODBY; STEPHEN J. LEDO- 
GAR, director of the Office of NATO and 
Atlantic Political-Military Affairs; and JOHN 
C. KORNBLUM and EVELYN GARVEY of 
the same office. Following the Brussels meet- 
ing, Mr. Boodby traveled to Madrid for con- 
sultations. Mr. Ledogar also attended the 
Defense Planning Committee ministerial meet- 
ing, December 6-7, in Brussels. While in 
Europe, Mr. Kornblum also traveled to 
Belgrade for consultations. 

Deputy assistant secretary WILLIAM H. 
LUERS accompanied Secretary of Commerce 
JUANITA KREPS as a member of her delega- 
tion to the seventh session of the U.S.-Polish 
Trade Commission, in Warsaw, November 30- 
December 1. Also attending from the Office of 
Eastern European Affairs was GEORGE T. 
BOUTIN. Deputy assistant secretary Goodby 
spoke to the Department of Government and 
Foreign Affairs, at the University of Virginia, 
November 22. Ambassador THOMAS R. 
BYRNE (Czechoslovakia) was in the Depart- 
ment on consultations, following attendance at 
the AFL-CIO convention, in Los Angeles, 
December 8-10. NELSON C. LEDSKY, as Of- 
fice of Southern European Affairs director, 
was in Brussels and London, December 1-9, 
for meetings with Turkish, Belgian and British 
officials concerning the eastern Mediterranean. 
He was accompanied by his then deputy direc- 
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gram, attended a board meeting of the Nation- 
al Council for Community Services to Inter- 
national Visitors, at Belmont, Md., November 
14-15. Mr. Furness chaired a panel on hosting 
foreign visitors, for the Society of Company 
Meeting Planners, November 17. JOSEPH 
PATMAN, also of that office, attended the 
closing session of the Project on Television, at 
Syracuse, November 11. 


tor, RAYMOND C. EWING, who remained in 
Brussels for the Secretary’s bilateral meetings 
at the NATO ministerial meeting with the 
Greek and Turkish foreign ministers. On 
December 13 Mr. Ledsky assumed the position 
of deputy assistant secretary for congressional 
relations, and has been replaced as director of 
the Office of Southern European Affiars by 
Mr. Ewing. 

ANTHONY C. ALBRECHT, director, 
Office of OECD, European Community and 
Atlantic Political-Economic Affairs, traveled 
to Europe, December 5-9, to attend a meeting 
of the Committee on Energy Policy, in Paris, 
and to consult with U.S. and European of- 
ficials in Paris, Brussels and London. 
ROBERT O. HOMME, officer in charge of 
European Community affairs, in the same of- 
fice, visited major European Community 
capitals, Madrid and Lisbon, November 22- 
December 7, for consultations. ROBERT S. 
GELBARD, also of that office, was at the 
OECD, November 2-3, for a meeting of the 
Economic Policy Committee’s Working Party 
No. 4 (Costs of Production and Prices), and 
again, November 21-22, for the quarterly ses- 
sion of the Economic Policy Committee. 


MARK GARRISON, director, Office of 
Soveit Union Affairs, was in Minneapolis, 
December 1-2, to participate in a symposium 
on U.S.-Soviet relations, sponsored by the 
University of Minnesota World Affairs Center. 
SHERROD McCALL, deputy director, Office 
of Soviet Union Affairs, traveled to Bern to at- 
tend a session of the U.S.-USSR Indian Ocean 
arms limitation talks, December 6-11. He then 
traveled to Warsaw and Kiev for consultations 
with Embassy Warsaw and the advance party 
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in Kiev, December 11-17. JAMES WILKIN- 
SON of the Office of Soviet Union Affairs 
traveled to Moscow to take part in the cultural 
exchange agreement review talks, Novembe 
28-30. KENT BROWN, of the same office, 
was in New Orleans, December 5-7, to speak at 
Tulane University and at the New Orleans 
Jewish Community Center on Soviet foreign 
policy and SALT. WILLIAM EDGAR, deputy 
director for Soviet economic affairs, was in 
Moscow, December 5-15, to participate in the 
U.S.-USSR Joint Agricultural Committee 
meeting, and to consult with Embassy Mos- 
cow. JAMES TREICHEL, also of that office, 
represented the Department at a Soviet mar- 
keting seminar, in Chicago, December 8-9. 

Office of Central European Affairs direc- 
tor WILLIAM WOESSNER consulted with 
AMBASSADOR BOLEN and his staff at Em- 
bassy Berlin, and met with German Democratic 
Republic officials, November 30; attended a 
principal officers’ conference at the U.S. mis- 
sion in Berlin, December 1-2; consulted in 
Bonn, December 5-6; and participated in the 
quadripartite talks on Berlin, in Brussels, 
December 7. SUSAN KLINGAMAN, officer 
in charge of Federal Republic of Germany af- 
fairs, participated in the German-American 
conference on national security policy and 
decision-making, December 3-10, in Bonn and 
Berlin. 

ROBERT L. FUNSETH, director, Office 
of Northern European Affairs, consulted with 
U.S. and foreign officials in Dublin, London, 
Stockholm and Helsinki, December 4-16. 

JAMES CUNNINGHAM joined the 
Spanish desk, November 30, arriving from 
Stockholm via Spanish language training. He 
replaced JOSEPH A. LIMPRECHT, who will 
receive German language training before his 
assignment to Bonn. 

NICHOLAS G. ANDREWS, director, 
Office of Eastern European Affairs, visited 
Prague, Warsaw and East Berlin, for consulta- 
tions, November 6-14, and then attended the 
NATO Soviet and East European experts’ 
meeting, in Brussels, November 15-18. 

Ambassador LAWRENCE S. EAGLE- 
BURGER and economic/commercial coun- 
selor DAVID EVANS returned to the United 
States to attend a meeting of the U.S.-Yugoslav 
Economic Council, December 7. Following the 
council session, they attended a symposium at 
Florida State University on problems of trade 
and investment with Yugoslavia. SAMUEL 
FROMOWITZ, Office of Eastern European 
Affairs, also participated in this symposium. 
DARRYL JOHNSON, country officer for 
Yugoslavia, spoke at the annual conventions of 
the American Croatian Academic Society and 
of the Lithuanian Student Association of 
North America, in Cleveland, November 25- 
28. Though generally critical of U.S. policy in 
Eastern Europe, both groups were hospitable, 
and appeared pleased both to listen and be 
heard, as they had been during the earlier visit 
by Assistant Secretaries Vest and Derian 
(NEWSLETTER, December). In addition, Mr. 
Johnson called on the new mayor of Cleveland, 
31-year-old DENNIS KUCINICH, who is of 
half-Croatian ancestry. 

KARL K. JONIETZ, Environmental of- 
fice, Office of Canadian Affairs, traveled to 
Minneapolis, November 30-December 2, for 
discussions with Minnesota officials regarding 
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VENICE—On his official visit to the 
Veneto, Ambassador Richard N. Gardner 
(second from right) relaxes at the annual 
Regata Storica. With him, from left, are 


the Atikokan Generating Station. LORI 
DAMROSCH, Legal Adviser’s staff, partici- 
pated in these discussions. Mr. Jonietz also 
traveled to New York City, December 19, to at- 
tend a planning meeting at the U.S.-Canadian 
Institute, Department of Political Science, Co- 
lumbia University. GERALD J. MONROE, 
economic officer, in the same office, traveled 
to Ottawa, December 4-5, to participate in 
bilateral negotiations with the Canadian 
Government on uranium anti-rust matters. 
Mr. Monroe also traveled to New York, De- 
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John W. Shirley, counselor for public af- 
fairs; George F. Ward Jr., special assistant 
to the ambassador; and Harlan G. Moen, 
American consul, Trieste/ Venice. 


cember 8, to attend a lecture given by the direc- 
tor of the Canadian studies program at Co- 
lumbia. 


KRAKOW-— Bishop Julian Groblicki, vicar 


of Krakow, with Ambassador Richard T. 
Davies (center right) and Vice Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Wéieslaw Adamski (far 
right) meet with citizens after a wreath-lay- 
ing ceremony in honor of U.S.-Polish hero 
Tadeusz Kosciuszko. 





Foreign Service Institute 


WALTER D. CONNOR, chairman, 
Eastern Europe/USSR area studies, lectured 
November 21 at the University of Connecticut 
on ‘‘Social Mobility and Political Stability in 
Socialist Countries.’” He has co-authored 
‘*Public Opinion in European Socialist Sys- 
tems,’’ released by Praeger. DAVID SCOTT 
PALMER, chairman, Latin American area 
studies, presented a paper at the national 
meetings of the Latin America and Africa 
Studies Associations, in Houston, November 
1-5, entitled ‘‘Political Participation Under 
Military Rule.’’ Dr. Palmer’s article, ‘‘Plur- 
alist Models as Tools for Political Analysis,’’ 
appeared recently in the latest issue of PLURAL 
Societies. Dr. Palmer lectured on the Panama 
Canal treaty at Smith College, Milton Acade- 
my, Bowdoin College, and at the annual meet- 
ing of the New England Council on Latin Am- 
erican Studies, during October. DIANE 
REAVES has reported for duty in the 
Romance Department, School of Language 
Studies. 


Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary PATT DERIAN ac- 
companied SECRETARY VANCE to Brussels 
for the NATO ministerial meeting, December 
8-9. Human rights officer CLIFF BRODY ac- 
companied Ms. Derian, and participated with 
her in a roundtable discussion with NATO 
delegation officials and bilateral conversations 
with the Belgians. He also accompanied Ms. 
Derian to London, December 9, for a call on 
British Foreign Minister DAVID OWEN. 

Deputy assistant secretary MARK L. 
SCHNEIDER was invited to attend a human 
rights seminar sponsored by the American 
Association for the International Commission 
of Jurists, in Toronto, December 2. Mr. 
Schneider also spoke on U.S. human rights 
policy at the annual meeting of the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO in Detroit, 
December 9, and at the UN Association’s Na- 
tional Human Rights Conference in Los 
Angeles, December 10. Special assistant 
HEIDI HANSON traveled to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, December 8-16, to address 
various community professional and academic 
groups on U.S. human rights policy. 

Deputy assistant secretary FRANK 
SIEVERTS participated in talks in Paris, 
December 19-20, with representatives of the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam. Mr. Sieverts 
also took part in a human rights seminar, De- 
cember 12, at the Woodrow Wilson Interna- 
tional Center for Scholars at the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. Ms. Derian and Mr. 
Schneider also participated in the human rights 
seminar sponsored by the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, in Annapolis, November 28-30. 


inspector General, 
Foreign Service 


Deputy inspector general SANFORD 
MENTER traveled to Sydney, Canberra, Port 
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CILDAD JUAREZ—AIll four Foreign 
Service local members of the consulate gen- 
eral’s citizenship and passport section 
receive certificates for completing the 
Foreign Service Institute correspondence 
course in nationality law and consular pro- 


Moresby, Wellington and Auckland, during 
December, for consultation with the inspection 
team and mission management. The following 
have joined the office in the capacities in- 
dicated: Ambassador CHARLES CROSS, sen- 
ior inspector; ROBERT HARLAN, senior 
inspector; MUNRO JONES, executive direc- 
tor; and DONNA BOYCOTT, secretary. On 
December 2, Inspector General ROBERT M. 
SAYRE awarded Inspector GEORGE M. 
LOWE JR. a quality step pay increase. 


Intelligence and Research 


WILLIAM J. TRAINOR, deputy direc- 
tor, Office of External Research, and science 
affairs officer, attended the 11th annual con- 
ference of the Law of the Sea Institute, in 
Honolulu, November 13-17. Mr. Trainor also 
attended a seminar on ‘‘ Technology Transfer’’ 
at George Washington University, December 
7-14. STANLEY BEDLINGTON, analyst in 
the Office of Research and Analysis for East 
Asia and Pacific, attended a seminar given by 
JOSE RAMOS HOSTA, UN representative of 
East Timor Fretilin, at the Institute for Policy 
Studies, in Washington, December 8. JAMES 
S. BODNAR, analyst in the Office of Research 
and Analysis for the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, participated in the annual joint U.S.- 
Canada Intelligence Conference, in Ottawa, 
December 5-9. DONALD E. GRAVES, also 
an analyst in that office, attended the NATO 
senior experts meeting, in Brussels, November 
15-18. 

JAMES E. BUCHANAN, analyst in the 
Office of Research and Analysis for American 
Republics, participated in a panel entitled 
‘*Country Case Studies,’’ as part of the 
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cedure. Consul general Franklyn E. Stevens 
congratulates Adriana Rodriguez, Ma. de 
Jesus Acuna, Margarita Noriega and 
Vlargarita Contreras while consul Ofelia C. 
Vioreno and vice consul Robert G. Melson 
look on. 


Foreign Service Institute’s human _ rights 
seminar, in Annapolis, December 2. GEORGE 
S. HARRIS, director of the Office of Research 
and Analysis for Western Europe, and 
STEPHEN R. SNOW of his staff, participated 
in a conference on the ‘‘Psycho-Political 
Dynamics of the Cyprus Conflict,”’ at the Mid- 
dle East Institute, November 28-29. ED- 
WARD KEETON, analyst of that office, 
attended a seminar discussion on the ‘‘French 
Left’? sponsored by the School for Advanced 
International Studies of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, November 28. ANNE GALER RYAN, 
also an analyst in that office, attended a 
seminar on Spain sponsored by the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies of George- 
town University, December 12. 

ROBERT SMITH, Office of the Geogra- 
pher, attended the annual meeting of the Law 
of the Sea Institute, in Honolulu, November 
13-17. Mr. Smith also attended a conference of 
the South Pacific forum in Suva, Fiji, Novem- 
ber 18-25. FREDERICK MONROE, geogra- 
pher, participated in a conference on ‘*Prob- 
lems of Definition of the Continental Margin,”’ 
at Bryn Mawr College, November 18-19. Mr. 
Monroe conferred with scientitsts on deep- 
seabed mining at Scripps Institution, La Jolla, 
Calif., and at the U. S. Geological Survey, 
Menlo Park, Calif., December 15-16. JEF- 
FREY LUTZ, geographer, also consulted on 
deep-seabed mining with scientists, December 
15-16, at the Kennecott Copper Co., New 
York, and at the Lamont-Doherty Geological 
Observatory, Palisades, N.Y. 

MARGARET DRAY, chief, Regional 
Economics Division, Office of Economic 
Research and Analysis, attended the Acting 
Secretary’s reception for non-governmental 
women leaders, December 15. EDWARD H. 
SPRINGER, economist in the Commodity and 
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Developing Countries Division attended a con- 
ference entitlhded ‘‘The Global Energy Out- 
look: Implications for U.S. Business,’’ at 
Johns Hopkins University School for Ad- 
vanced International Studies, November 29. 
DAVID VANCE, economist, Commodity and 
Developing Countries Division, attended a 
Stanford Research Institute seminar on ‘‘U.S. 
Energy and the Economic Outlook,”’ in New 
York, November 28. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary TERENCE TODMAN 
accompanied the Secretary on a visit to Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Venezuela, November 29-24. 
Mr. Todman then visited embassies and Gov- 
ernment officials in Trinidad and Tobago, Bar- 
bados, Guyana, Surinam and the Bahamas. On 
December 3, in San Francisco, he addressed the 
National Caucus of Local Black Elected Offi- 
cials at lunch, and the Pan American Society at 
dinner, on the Panama Canal treaties. 

Deputy assistant secretary SALLY A. 
SHELTON spoke before several important 
community groups, in Houston, November 2- 
3, on the treaties. Ms. Shelton addressed the 
Mexican-American Chamber of Commerce, at 
Acapulco, and participated in its conference 
there, December 1-3. She then continued on to 
Guatemala, for consultations, December 4-6. 

Deputy assistant secretary RICHARD G. 
ARELLANO participated in discussions, 
November 20-23, in Mexico City, with Depart- 
ment of Energy and State and Mexican offi- 
cials, on Mexican natural gas exports to the 
United States. On December 4, he traveled to 
Mexico City and Culiacan to observe the nar- 
cotics program, and discuss the poppy eradica- 
tion program, with Mexican officials. In con- 
nection with the narcotics program, he visited 
the Drug Enforcement Agency’s El Paso In- 
tellingence Center. He then flew to Santa Bar- 
bara to participate in a conference on immigra- 
tion law and policy, sponsored by the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions. 


RICHARD WYROUGH, deputy U.S. 
negotiator for Panama Canal negotiations, 
traveled to Louisville, Paducah and St. Louis, 
beginning December 4. On December 10, he 
lectured in San Diego and Colorado Springs. 
On December 20, he accompanied Ambassador 
ELLSWORTH BUNKER, chief negotiator, to 
Miami, for a round of speaking engagements. 
CARL DAVIS, public affairs adviser, is con- 
tinuing regular breifings for news media based 
in Washington. GEORGE BROWN has joined 
the Office of Panamanian Affairs as head of 
the information unit. MARIE BURBA has 
joined the office as Mr. Brown’s deputy. 
DAVID WAGNER has also represented the 
Office of Panamanian Affairs on various 
speaking engagements concerning the treaty. 
He traveled to Harrisburg, Reading and Lan- 
caster, Pa., and Durham and Chapel Hill, 
N.C., and to the Troy, N.Y., area. RICHARD 
CAMAUR spoke on the treaties in North 
Carolina. JOHN BECKER traveled to Ten- 
nesse and Williamsburg, Va. DAPHNE MUN- 
DINGER and CATHERINE CONNER have 
departed the office, Mrs. Mundinger for 
private industry and Miss Conner for the Peace 
Corps in Chile. ANTHONY FUNICELLO has 
been assigned to the office as assistant director 
for bilateral affairs. 

WADE MATTHEWS, office director, 
Central American affairs, attended a meeting 
of Central American political officers, in 
Managua, and visited Costa Rica and Hon- 
duras, in October. Nicaragua desk officer 
DAN WELTER and Guatemala/Belize desk 
officer LINDA PFEIFLE visited those coun- 
tries, in November and December. ELEANOR 
HICKS, desk officer for El Salvador, went to 
the Midwest to recruit in late September, and 
to New Orleans to speak on the Panama Canal 
treaties, in late October, and to Houston, to 
speak on ‘‘Women in Foreign Affairs,’’ at the 
National Women’s Conference. She also at- 
tended an executive management seminar, in 
Cambridge, in November. 

Col. STUART M. QUIGG, politico-mili- 
tary affairs officer, visited Panama, Bolivia, 
Chile, Argentina and Brazil, in November and 
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woven by artist Teodoro Suarez, second 
from left. 


December, to consult on a wide range of 
politico-military matters. THOMAS D. 
BOWIE, labor adviser, returned December 13 
from Los Angeles, where he attended a semi- 
nar, sponsored by the AFL-CIO and the Amer- 
ican Institute for Free Labor Development, on 
the effects of inter-American trade on workers 
and organized labor. He also attended the 
AFL-CIO Convention. JAMES A. PARKER, 
director, Office of Regional Political Pro- 
grams, and THOMAS D. BOWIE, labor ad- 
viser, accompanied deputy assistant secretary 
Arellano, who addressed a meeting of the 
country program directors of the American In- 
stitute for Free Labor Development, November 
29, in Front Royal, Va. DAVID SIMCOX, 
director, Office of Mexican Affairs, visited the 
San Diego and Los Angeles areas, November 
30-December 3. He conferred with U.S. con- 
sular officials at Tijuana, and discussed border 
problems with federal and municipal officials 
in San Diego. In Pasadena, he was a speaker at 
a symposium on U.S.-Mexican relations, De- 
cember 2, sponsored by the American Friends 
Service Committee and California State Uni- 
versity. 


International Organization 
Affairs 


ROBERT L. BARRY, director, Office of 
UN Political Affairs, attended the ‘*Wing- 
spread Conference on Preparations for the UN 
Special Session on Disarmament,’’ in Racine, 
Wisc., December 6-7. 

WALKER DIAMANTI, director, Agency 
Directorate for Transportation and Commu- 
nications, headed the U.S. delegation to the 
ninth extraordinary session of the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization 
Council, in London, November 4. He also 
served as acting head of delegation to the or- 
ganization’s assembly, November 7-18. And 
he partcipated as a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation to Argentina and Brazil, November 26- 
December 3, on tanker safety and pollution 
prevention. CHARLES HARTLEY, deputy 
director of the directorate, headed the U.S. 
delegation to the November 7 seventh executive 
council meeting of the World Tourism Organi- 
zation, in Madrid. 

JOHN D. FOX, director, Office of UN 
Systems Coordination, attended, December 3, 
a special Stanley Foundation conference to 
discuss the President’s report to Congress on 
UN reform. The conference was held at Airlie 
House at the end of January. JAMES A. 
WEINER, Office of UN Budget Administra- 
tion, was in New York, December 6-7, to assist 
the U.S. delegation in the Fifth Committee (ad- 
ministrative and budgetary) concerning the UN 
program budget for 1978-1979. FRANCIS P. 
McCORMICK, of the same office, as in New 
York, December 6-8, to assist in the Fifth 
Committee concerning International Civil 
Service Commission matters. WINTHROP 
M. SOUTHWORTH, director of the office, 
was at the U.S. mission to the UN to assist the 
U.S. delegation during the concluding days of 
the Fifth Committee and the General 
Assembly. 

JULIUS W. WALKER JR., director, Of- 
fice of International Conferences, traveled to 
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Brussels, London and New York for briefings 
in connection with the NATO summit meeting, 
to be held in Washington , in May 1978. 

A bureau-wide retirement party was held 
for SIDNEY CUMMINS, director, Office of 
International Funds Management and Con- 
gressional Presentations, who retired on 
January 6 after 25 years in the bureau. At 
retirement, Mr. Cummins had served a total of 
36 years in the Government. He was the bu- 
reau’s expert on the preparation and justifica- 
tion of budgets, presentations to Congress, and 
management of appropriations for U.S. con- 
tributions to international organizations and 
programs. BARRY GIDLEY has assumed the 
duties of director. SUSAN STEINER has 
joined the Office of Development and Human- 
itarian Programs as foreign affairs officer. She 
is on detail from the Department of Treasury. 
ANNE TURNER has joined the Office of UN 
Personnel Policy and Recruitment. 


CHESTER E. NORRIS JR., director of 
the Office of Development and Humanitarian 
Programs, visited the U.S. mission to the UN; 
UN Development Program administrator 
BRADFORD MORSE; UN disaster relief coor- 
dinator FARUK BERKOL, and with members 
of the Dutch permanent mission to the UN, on 
November 15 and 29, to discuss improving the 
UN’s disaster preparedness and relief activities. 
HERBERT G. WING, deputy director of the 
office, was U.S. representative at the UNICEF 
pledging conference, in New York, November 
3. He also served as alternate U.S. representa- 
tive at the UN Development Program pledging 
conference, November 2. 


U.S. MISSION IN GENEVA 


Ambassador WILLIAM J. vanden 
HEUVEL traveled to the United States recently 
for cabinet-level discussions relating to the 
President’s decision for the United States to 
withdraw from the International Labor Organ- 
ization. With Ambassador MARVIN 
WARNER, U.S. ambassador in Bern, Mr. 
Vanden Heuvel toured NATO and USS. 
military commands in Germany, December 
8-9. RICHARD SPRINGER, economic offi- 
cer, left on assignment to the Division of Nar- 
cotic Drugs at the UN. IVY DUNCAN, secre 
tary, left on direct transfer to Conakry, where 
she will serve as secretary to the ambassador. 
The counselor for humanitarian affairs, ED- 
WARD T. BRENNAN, traveled to Munich, 
Vienna. Trieste and Rome, November 27- 
December 7. He made contact with the direc- 
tors of voluntary agencies which have contrac- 
tual relationships with the Department for 
assistance to refugees. He also visited refugee 
camps in Vienna and Trieste. His travel to 
Rome related to the problem arising from the 
existence of a substantial backlog of refugees 
there, from the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, seeking entry into the United States. 
The deputy chief of humanitarian affairs, 
CHARLES STEIN, traveled to Vienna, 
November 21-23, to provide guidance to 
counselors of the voluntary agencies working 
there with refugees from the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. GLORIA GASTON- 
SHAPIRO, human rights officer at the mis- 
sion, returned from New York, December 13, 
following nine weeks with the U.S. delegation 
to the UN General Assembly, working on 
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UNESCO’s Intergovernmental Conference 
on Environmental Education included (in 
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(second row, from left) Donald R. King of 
the bureau; Mary F. Berry, assistant 
secretary, Health, Education and Welfare; 
and Frederick H. Lawton of the bureau. 


International Organization Affairs, 


issues likely to be raised in the meeting of the 
Human Rights Commission, in Geneva, in 
February. In an awards ceremony, December 
12, Mr Vanden Heuvel presented a meritorious 
service increase to FRANCIS VAQUERO for 
his successful efforts leading to a saving of 
$27,000 on mission copying operations. 


UNESCO COMMISSION 


Human rights was the focus of this year’s 
annual meeting of the U.S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, in Detroit, December 7-9. 
Highlights included an address by Assistant 
Secretary CHARLES WILLIAM MAYNES on 
benefits derived from U.S. participation in UN 
specialized agencies. Participating in a human 
rights symposium were GEORGE DALLEY, 
deputy assistant secretary for international 
organization affairs; MARK SCHNEIDER, 
deputy assistant secretary for human rights and 
humanitarian affairs; KAREL VASAK, direc- 
tor, Human Rights and Peace Division, 
UNESCO; LEONEL CASTILLO, commis- 
sioner of U.S. immigration and naturalization 
and chairman of the commission’s Human 
Rights Committee. Other Departmental per- 
sonnel participating were RUSSELL 
HEATER, director of the UNESCO office; 
STAN WARVARIV, U.S. depty permanent 
representative to UNESCO; and GABRIEL 
GUERRA-MONDRAGON, executive director 
of the commission. Major actions taken by the 
commission included passing resolutions call- 
ing for full U.S. funding of UNESCO and U.S. 
participation in a UNESCO intergovernmental 
meeting on race and racial prejudice, scheduled 
for 1978. Members of the commission also sup- 
ported the continuation of commission activi- 
ties aimed at strengthening UNESCO proce- 
dures for dealing with human rights, and ef- 
forts to promote both national and interna- 
tional human rights education. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


ROBERT E. DALTON, adviser for con- 
sular affairs, traveled to La Paz, November 
28-December 5, to participate in prisoner ex- 
change treaty negotiations. LOUIS G. 
FIELDS, adviser for special functional prob- 
lems, traveled to London and _ Brussels, 
November 29-December 4, for consultations 
and participation in a meeting of the ad hoc 
committee on tax exemption of military head- 
quarters and personnel. ELY MAURER, ad- 
viser for educational, cultural and public af- 
fairs, advised the American delegation at the 
meeting of the World Travel Organization, in 
Madrid, November 7-10. 

ARTHUR W. ROVINE, adviser for treaty 
affairs, participated in a meeting of the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists on Human 
Rights, in Ottawa, December 1-2, and a 
meeting of the American Bar Association, in- 
ternational law section, on human rights 
treaties, in Austin, Tex., December 3-4. 
FRANCES A. ARMSTRONG, adviser for 
inter-American affairs, participated in the 
Foreign Service Institute’s human rights 
seminar, in Annapolis, November 28-30. 
DAVID A. COLSON, adviser for oceans, en- 
vironment and scientific affairs, took part in 
fisheries talks, in Vancouver and Boston, 
November 28-December 1. LORI F. DAM- 
ROSCH, adviser for European affairs, at- 
tended meetings with Minneapolis pollution 
control officials, in Minneapolis, December 
1-2. K. SCOTT GUDGEON, adviser for eco- 
nomic and business affairs, was the alternate 
U.S. representative to the meeting on multina- 
tional corporation activities, in Paris, De- 
cember 2-3. THOMAS J. RAMSEY, adviser 
for management, was U.S. delegate to the 
meeting on hotelkeepers in Rome, December 
12-16. BEN F. DIXON has been detailed to the 
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assistant legal adviser for management. 
TERENCE J. FORTUNE recently entered on 
duty in the Office of the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Inter-American Affairs. LORETTA 
A. HANDLEY, secretary, from the Office of 
the Chief of Protocol, and VIRGINIA WEPP- 
NER, secretary, from the Office of Congres- 
sional Relations, recently transferred to the Of- 
fice of the Legal Adviser. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


On December 8, Assistant Secretary 
ALFRED L. ATHERTON JR. departed 
Washington to join SECRETARY VANCE’S 
party at the NATO ministerial meeting in 
Europe. Mr. Atherton accompanied the Secre- 
tary on several European stops before pro- 
ceeding to Egypt as head of the U.S. delegation 
at the Cairo talks, which began December 14. 
On November 17, Mr. Atherton addressed a 
gathering at the Washington Institute on 
Foreign Affairs, on prospects for peace in the 
Middle East. On November 18, he participated 
in a Mideast briefing in the Department held by 
Secretary Vance for leaders of the Arab- 
American community. On November 30, he 
addressed some 150 representatives of the in- 
ternational leadership meeting of the United 
Jewish Appeal, in the Department. 

Acting assistant secretary SIDNEY 
SOBER headed a team of six Department of- 
ficers who participated in a regional conference 
on U.S. interests in the Middle East, in 
Houston, December 15. The full-day confer- 
ence, co-sponsored by Houston’s Institute for 
International Education, touched on all aspects 
of U.S. Mideast policy, and attracted an au- 
dience of some 560 people. 

On November 18, deputy assistant secre 
tary NICHOLAS VELIOTES briefed 25 mili- 
tary officers from the Air War College, at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, in the Department on 
prospects for peace in the Middle East. Mr. 
Veliotes joined ANTHONY LAKE, policy 


AMMAN—Locai mission employees re- 
cently received length-of-service and safe- 
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planning director, in a briefing for the young 
leadership cabinet of the United Jewish Ap- 
peal, in the Department, December 8. 

Ambassador-designate to Bangladesh 
DAVID T. SCHNEIDER met with leading 
business executives in New York, in November, 
under the auspices of the Business Council for 
International Understanding. 

Regional affairs director STEPHEN E. 
PALMER Jr. and senior trade adviser DAVID 
T. MORRISON participated in a session on 
anti-boycott legislation, during a special brief- 
ing of the Washington Expert Council, De- 
cember 14. Mr. Palmer and DAVID R. 
MORAN, the bureau’s human rights officer, 
participated in the Foreign Service Institute’s 
second human rights seminar, in Annapolis, 
November 28-30. EDWARD A. PADEL- 
FORD, deputy political-military adviser, Of- 
fice of Regional Affairs, gave a series of 
speeches and presentations over a three-day 
period, in October, at Barat College and Lake 
Forest College—both in Lake Forest, Ill.— 
including a presentation to the Barat Forum on 
the U.S. position on the Palestinian issue. Mr. 
Padelford also addressed the Kiwanis Club of 
Des Plaines, IIl., on U.S. policy in the Middle 
East. PETER W. LANDE, director, India, 
Nepal, Sri Lanka and Maldive Island affairs, 
traveled to New Delhi, Kathmandu and Co- 
lombo, November 13-December 10, for con- 
sultations with embassy officials 

BARBARA BODINE, military affairs of- 
ficer, Officer of Arabian Peninsula Affairs, 
traveled to Yemen, Saudi Arabia, Bahrain and 
the United Arab Emirates for consultations 
with embassy and foreign office officials, 
November 24-December 10. FREDERICK H. 
GERLACH, country officer for Saudi Arabia, 
traveled to Jidda, December 11-27, for con- 
sultations with embassy officials. 

Ambassadors consulting in the bureau 
recently included Ambassador to Pakistan AR- 
THUR W. HUMMEL JR.; Ambassador to 
Iran WILLIAM H. SULLIVAN; Ambassador 
to Morocco ROBERT ANDERSON; Ambas- 
sador to Kuwait FRANK E. MAESTRONE; 
and Ambassador to Sana THOMAS J. 
SCOTES. 


driving awards from Ambassador Thomas 
Pickering (center). 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary PATSY T. MINK 
returned to Washington, December 12, after a 
trip to the Far East. Ambassador ROBERT C. 
BREWSTER was acting assistant secretary in 
her absence. Mrs. Mink addressed the opening 
session of the Law of the Sea Institute, in 
Honolulu, November 19. The National 
Women’s Conference was Mrs. Mink’s next 
stop, where she addressed the participants. 
Mrs. Mink was at the South Pacific Forum, in 
Fiji, November 21-25. This group is engaged in 
negotiating a regional fisheries agency for the 
management and conservation of living re 
sources in the area. She also traveled to Can- 
berra and Wellington, for consultations, and 
concluded her trip in Tokyo, at the Interna- 
tional Whaling Commission meeting, Decem- 
ber 6-7. 

LARRY SNEAD, acting director, Office 
of Fisheries Affairs, accompanied by ROBERT 
MONKS, participated in consultations with the 
Dominican Republic on fisheries and boundary 
matters, in Santo Domingo, October 25- 
November 1. Talks were directed to resolving 
questions of mutual access to area fisheries 
resources by Dominican fishermen and fisher- 
men from Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
and determining the maritime boundary be- 
tween Puerto Rico and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. DONALD YELLMAN, Office of Fisheries 
Affairs, attended the annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Commission for the Conservation 
of Atlantic Tunas, in Madrid, November 
14-23. The commission sets regulations for 14 
member nations that fish for tuna in the Atlan- 
tic and Mediterranean. CARL PRICE, Office 
of Fisheries Affairs, participated in talks with 
Canadian officials, on the question of salmon 
interceptions, in Vancouver, November 27-30. 
The U.S. delegation was led by DONALD 
McKERNAN, professor of marine science at 
the University of Washington, Seattle. The 
salmon interception issue concerns the number 
of fish caught by U.S. and Canadian fishermen 
before they enter their native rivers to spawn. 

WILLIAM ERB, research vessel clearance 
officer, Office of Marine Science and Tech- 
nology Affairs, attended the 11th annual con- 
ference of the Law of the Sea Institute, in 
Honolulu, November 14-17. RUTH E. De 
HAAN was representative to the Sea Grant 
Association meeting, in New Orleans, Novem- 
ber 16-19. Louisiana State University was the 
host sea grant institution. WILLIAM L. 
SULLIVAN traveled to Bay St. Louis, Miss., 
December 8-9, for a meeting of the National 
Research Council’s ocean sciences board. 
LOUIS V. NOSENZO, deputy assistant secre- 
tary for nuclear energy and energy technology 
affairs, travelled to Iran for continuing discus- 
sions with officials regarding nuclear coopera- 
tion, December 13-14. The U.S. energy pro- 
gram in less developed countries was discussed 
at meetings in Islamabad and Jakarta attended 
by MARTIN PROCHNIK, Office of Energy 
Safeguards and Technology, December 5-18. 
LANCE KING has rejoined the nuclear and 
energy technology affairs staff after 10 months 
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at Oxford on a Churchill Fellowship. He will 
be working on the nuclear fuel cycle evalua- 
tion. 

LINDSEY GRANT, deputy assistant sec- 
retary for environmental and population 
affairs, headed the U.S. delegation to the No- 
vember 30-December 2 session of the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment Environment Committee, in Paris. He 
was assisted by PAUL GLASOE, Office of 
Environmental Affairs. The most significant 
item discussed was toxic chemicals. WILLIAM 
De SONIA, Office of Population Affairs, at- 
tended the AID multi-year population strategy 
exercise, in Bangladesh, in October, to assist 
the mission in developing a succinct population 
program strategy. Mr. DeSonia then visited In- 
dia, November 1-4, to ascertain the status of 
the Indian family planning program. India has 
been designated a priority country for U.S. 
population assistance, although it is not a reci- 
pient of bilateral U.S. support. Dr. IRWIN M. 
PIKUS participated in a NATO conference on 
technology transfer in industrialized countries, 
in Lisbon, November 7-12. CARL BASTIANI 
was in New York, November 9, to discuss with 
UN country officials the U.S.- sponsored re- 
solution for a technical information network. 
He also visited the UN industrial development 
organization office. 


GEORGE YOUNTS visited eight Euro- 
pean countries, in October and November, to 
consult with U.S. officials on scientific and 
technological reporting, and the role of science 
attaches and counselors in this activity. 
ROBERT G. MORRIS, director, Office of 
Soviet and Eastern European Scientific and 
Technological Affairs, and the Department’s 
representative to the U.S.-USSR Joint Com- 
mittee on Energy, attended the second meeting, 
December 5-6, in Moscow. He then traveled to 
Budapest and met with Hungarian science offi- 
cials to discuss the science section of the pro- 
gram document to implement the U.S.- 
Hungarian umbrella agreement on cultural and 
scientific exchanges. DWIGHT M. CRAMER, 
Office of Soviet and Eastern European Scien- 
tific and Technological Affairs, represented the 
Department at U.S.-Soviet space agreement 
talks, November 14-17, in Moscow, on possi- 
ble further cooperation in manned space flight. 
MORRIS CRAWFORD, Office of Bilateral 
and Multilateral Scientific and Technological 
Affairs, attended the November 9-10 meeting, 
in Paris, of the data bank panel of the Commit- 
tee for Scientific and Technological Policy, 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. 


Dr. LUKE T. LEE has recently joined the 
bureau as director, Office of Population Af- 
fairs. He was formerly associated with Tufts 
University and had served as director of the 
Law and Population Program, since 1970. 
RUST M. DEMING, former staff officer, in 
the Secretariat, has joined the Office of Non- 
Proliferation and Export Policy as an interna- 
tional relations officer. ANNE WICKHAM, 
former conservation director at Friends of the 
Earth, has joined the policy assessment staff 
as a foreign affairs officer. RAYMOND AR- 
NAUDO, previously a foreign affairs officer 
in the Department of Commerce, Office of 
International Fisheries, has joined the Office 
of Fisheries Affairs as a foreign affairs officer. 
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Assistant Secretary HODDING CARTER 
III accompanied SECRETARY VANCE on his 
trips to the NATO ministerial meeting, in 
Brussels, and to the Middle East, December 
7-15. On the week of December 12-16, 
WILLIAM J. DYESS, deputy assistant secre- 
tary, made a speaking tour of the southern 
United States. JILL SCHUKER, special assist- 
ant to Mr. Carter, attended the Houston 
Women’s Conference and the National Con- 
ference of State Legislative Leaders, in San 
Diego, in behalf of the Department. 

On December 5, the International Man- 
agement and Development Institute held its 
Joint Council quarterly meeting, in the Depart- 
ment. Two hundred corporate executives and 
senior Government officials discussed U.S. 
foreign economic policy in the Carter admin- 
istration. ANITA STOCKMAN, Office of 
Public Programs, was coordinator for the 
meeting. Under the Department’s domestic 
Outreach program, the bureau sponsored the 
first national foreign policy conference for 
non-Governmental women leaders. The con- 
ference was held in the Department, December 
15. Two hundred fifty women from all parts of 
the country attended. Ms. Stockman served as 
conference manager. On December 15, DEAN 
DEBUCK, Office of Public Programs, spoke 
on foreign policy at Roger B. Taney High 
School, Camp Springs, Md. 


officer 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS—Budget 
Eleanor G. Jacobson has retired after 28 
years in the Department. She is shown at 
her retirement party with William D. Blair, 
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Staff members of the Institute for Interna- 
tional Education and the Visitor Program Serv- 
ice attended a special screening, in the Depart- 
ment, of the film series ‘‘The History of U.S. 
Foreign Relations,’? December 8. Coordinator 
of the event was TONI MARWITZ; discussion 
leader was JOHN KIMBALL. Filming for the 
Mobil-sponsored series ‘‘Between the Wars: 
From Versailles to Pearl Harbor’ took place in 
the John Quincy Adams Room, December 16. 
The 16-part series, narrated by ERIC SEVA- 
REID, will be aired nationwide from April to 
June. Additional filming sessions will take 
place in January and February in the Depart- 
ment. Ms. Marwitz is the project officer. 

JAN K. HERMAN attended the week- 
long (November 28-December 4) Federal 
Graphics Design seminar at the Parsons School 
of Design, in New York. The seminar was 
sponsored by the National Endowment of the 
Arts. BEVERLY ZWEIBEN, Freedom of In- 
formation Staff, presented a paper dealing 
with the American Revolution, before the 
Northern Great Plains History Conference, 
Bismarck, N.D. October 27-29. 

New employees in the bureau include 
DAWN ALLENBACH, Office of Public Pro- 
grams; EDWARD ARDERY, Freedom of In- 
formation Staff; REGINA SINOZICH, Office 
of Plans and Management; and SANDRA 
PITTS, who has transferred from the Passport 
Office to the Office of Media Services. LEE H. 
BURKE, Office of the Historian, has departed 
to accept an appointment as assistant to the 
vice president of Utah State University. 


Jr., deputy assistant secretary for public af- 
fairs, who earlier had presented her with the 
Superior Honor Award for her perfor- 
mance in the bureau. 
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NEW DIRECTIVES 


New overtime regulation 


There is a new uniform regulation on pay- 
ment of duty overtime to employees, subject to 
the overtime provisions of 5 U.S.C. 5542 and 
5543, and exempt from the overtime provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) (29 
U.S.C. 201-219). The regulation applies to: 

1. All State, AID, and USIA American 
Foreign Service employees whose worksites are 
in foreign areas. 

2. Those State Foreign Service and Civil 
Service employees at GS-9 level and above and 
equivalent Foreign Service classes who are 
assigned to work areas in the United States, 
and its territories and possessions. (The De- 
partment will publish more definitive criteria 
and lists of employees by grade and occupa- 
tional group later.) 

3. Certain AID and USIA Foreign Service 
employees assigned to work areas in the United 
States, and its territories and possessions. 

To the extent that the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act (FLSA) requires a greater pay benefit 
to an employee than the benefit entitled to 
under other existing pay rules, the employee 
shall be provided the FLSA benefit. 

An employee is entitled to be paid in cash 
for the time spent as duty officer, if the 
employee: 

1. Is scheduled in advance to serve as duty 
officer as often as once on the same weekday 
within a 12-week period, and 

2. Is scheduled in advance to perform 
specified duties in the office during specific 
time periods, and 

3. Receives a salary that is less than the 
GS-15, step 10 level. 

The employee will be paid in cash, unless 
the employee states in writing that compensa- 
tory time is wanted instead. In that case, if the 
employee has not used up the compensatory 
time during the following eight pay periods, the 
employee will either: 

1. Be paid, if not given the opportunity to 
take time off, or 

2. Forfeit both compensatory time and 
pay, if the employee refuses to take compen- 
satory time off. 

The employee whose salary is equal to the 
maximum rate of GS-10 or below shall shall be 
given cash payment or compensatory time off 
at the option of the employee. 

The employee whose salary is above the 
maximum rate of GS-10 and below the max- 
imum of GS-15 shall be given compensatory 
time off. If, after eight pay periods have 
elapsed, no opportunity is provided the em- 
ployee to use the compensatory time off, the 
overtime will be converted to cash. If the 
employee declines to avail self of the oppor- 
tunity to use the time off, it is forfeited without 
cash payment. 

In the event there are any employees who 
have not received compensation, cash payment 
or compensatory time off, for overtime worked 
pursuant to established duty schedules, in ac- 
cordance with FAMC-694, dated January 8, 
1975, the employee may submit claims for 
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compensation to their authorizing officers for 
adjudication. In cases where there are ques- 
tions concerning the validity of the claims, they 
should be forwarded with full documentation 
to the Committee on Compensation Claims for 
State, BF/FS; to SER/FM/ESD for AID; and 
to IPT/O for USIA. 

Employees above GS-10, step 10, and be- 
low the salary rate of GS-15, step 10, and the 
Foreign Service equivalent, are authorized 
compensatory time off in accordance with 
FAMC No. 694. If the employee was not per- 
mitted to use the compensatory time off during 
the period following the performance of duty 
overtime, compensatory time off should have 
been converted to cash payment at the overtime 
rate for GS-10, step 1. If the employee declined 
the opportunity to use the compensatory time 
off when it was offered, the right to compensa- 
tion was forfeited. The employee has also for- 
feited a right to such compensation if it (cash 
or compensatory time off) was waived at the 
time the work was performed. (Uniform State/ 
AID/ USIA TL: PER-456). 


Personnel 


Local employees who are required to work 
on a U.S. holiday are entitled to straight time 
per hour worked in addition to basic pay. 
Holiday pay for local employees is premium 
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GUATEMALA-—Sally A. Shelton, deputy 
assistant secretary for inter-American af- 
fairs, is accompanied to the embassy audi- 
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compensation paid in addition to basic com- 
pensation for work ordered to be performed 
during basic working hours on local holidays. 
Work during basic working hours on U.S. hol- 
idays that are not also local holidays does not 
entitle a local employee to any holiday pay. 
(Uniform State/AID/USIA TL: PER-457). 


Financial management 


Sections 100, General, and 200, Fund 
Symbols, of Appendix A have been updated, 
and republished for ready availability and use 
by responsible offices and posts. Revisions 
were made to section 300, Allotment Authori- 
ty, Allotment and Operating Allowance Codes; 
402, Domestic Organization Codes; 410 Non- 
Post Codes; 412, Other U.S. Agencies; 500, 
Function Codes, Titles and Definitions; 603, 
Object and Subobject Class Codes and Title 
Abbreviations; and 604, Object Classifications 
and Definitions. (TL: FIN-234). 


General services 


Under the current appropriation act, as 
amended by Public Law 94-350, USIA is now 
authorized to purchase uniforms for employees 
whose official duties warrant such clothing. 
This determination is made by USIA’s prin- 
cipal officers and heads or their designees. 
(Uniform State/AID/USIA TL:GS-237). @ 


torium by Ambassador Davis E. Boster 
prior to addressing mission personnel on 
December 6. 
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Ambassador (Ret.) David K. 
E. Bruce, 79, who served six 
Presidents as U.S. envoy to 
France, Germany, Great Britain, 
the People’s Re- 
public of China 
and NATO, died 
at Georgetown 
University Medi- 
cal Center on De- 
cember 5. 

One of the 
nation’s most dis- 
tinguished diplo- 
mats, Mr. Bruce 
had also served as 
Under Secretary when Dean Ache- 
son was Secretary, and as head of 
the U.S. delegation at the Paris 
peace talks on Viet-Nam. Before 
his diplomatic tours, he was chief 
representative of the American 
Red Cross in London, 1940. He 
also directed the European opera- 
tions of the Office of Strategic 
Services (OSS) in World War II. 

President Carter, in a White 
House statement on December 6, 


Mr. Bruce 


PRESIDENTIAL MEDAL OF FREE- 


DOM—President Ford presents Ambassa- 
dor Bruce with the nation’s highest civilian 
award, at a White House ceremony in 1976. 
From left are Dr. Joseph Luns, secretary 
general of NATO; Mrs. Evangeline Bruce; 
Mr. Ford; Mr. Bruce; Secretary Kissinger 
and Vice President Rockefeller. 
| 
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eulogized Ambassador Bruce as ‘‘a 
diplomat of uncommon character 
and influence.’’ Secretary Vance 
praised him as being ‘‘among the 
most eminent diplomats of his 
generation.’’ Ambassador (Ret.) 
W. Averell Harriman said he was 
“*the most brilliant representative 
of our country abroad in my gen- 
eration.”’ 

Mr. Bruce was highly regard- 
ed in the capitals where he served. 
He received many honors, includ- 
ing military decorations from the 
United States, Great Britain, 
France, Poland, Norway, Den- 
mark and Czechoslovakia for his 
service in two world wars. He also 
received the nation’s highest 
civilian award—the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom—from Presi- 
dent Ford after he retired as U.S. 
representative to NATO, in Febru- 
ary 1976, at the age of 78. 


Born in Baltimore on Febru- 
ary 12, 1898, Mr. Bruce attended 
Princeton University and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and University 
of Maryland law schools. He 
served as a second lieutenant with 
the Army in World War I (1917- 
20), and as a colonel with the 
Army Air Force in World War II 
(1942-45). Admitted to the 
Maryland bar in 1921, he then 
practiced law and engaged in busi- 
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ness and farming. 

He was a member of the 
Maryland House of Delegates, 
1924-26; a Foreign Service officer, 
assigned to Rome as vice consul, 
1926-28; and a member of the 
Virginia House of Delegates, 
1939-42. After the war, he was 
assistant secretary of commerce, 
1947-48, and chief of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, 1948-49. He was then ap- 
pointed ambassador to France. 

In 1952 he was named Under 
Secretary. The following year he 
served as special U.S. observer to 
the Interim Committee of the 
European Defense Community, 
and special U.S. representative to 
the European High Authority for 
Coal and Steel. The veteran dip- 
lomat then was appointed ambas- 
sador to the Federal Republic of 
Germany, where he served from 
1957 to 1959. He was named envoy 
to Great Britain in 1961, holding 
that assignment for eight years. He 
took charge of the Paris peace 
talks in 1970. 

In 1973 President Nixon 
called him out of retirement and 
named him the first chief of the 
U.S. Liaison Office in Peking. In 
September 1974 President Ford ap- 
pointed him U.S. permanent rep- 
resentative on the Council of 
NATO, with the rank and status of 
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ambassador. Mr. Bruce held that 
post until his retirement in 1976. 

In addition to his other ac- 
tivities, he at various times served 
as trustee of the Metropolitan 
Opera Co., the Frick Museum in 
New York City, the Virginia Mu- 


seum of Art, the Virginia Histor- 
ical Society, the Virginia State 
Library and Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. He also served as presi- 
dent of the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington. He is the author of 
a history of American presidents, 


David Kirkpatrick Este Bruce 


Editorial in THE WASHINGTON Post. December 7, 1977 


(Reprinted with permission) 


‘éc ACH HONEST CALLING, each 
walk of life,’’ James Bryant Conant 

once wrote, ‘‘has its own elite, its own aris- 
tocracy, based on excellence of perform- 
ance.’’ In the calling of diplomacy, David 
Bruce, who died Monday morning at the 
age of 79, was very nearly the embodiment 
of that aristocracy. He was, as Trollope 
said of Plantagenet Palliser, ‘‘a perfect 
gentleman.’’ That is to say that he was, in 
the strict dictionary sense, ‘‘a man of good 
breeding, education and manners... . civil- 
ized... sensitive. . . aman of independent 
income who does not work for a living.’’ 
But that’s only to begin with; it doesn’t 
really describe the man, and still less his ex- 
traordinary career of public service. It is 
true that David Bruce did not need to work 
for a living. And so, while he was from time 
to time a lawyer, a tobacco farmer, a bank- 
er and a business broker with eclectic inter- 
ests (sugar plantations, race tracks, news- 
papers, parachute-manufacture, oil and a 
project for de-nicotinizing cigarettes), he 
worked almost all of his life for his country. 
It began the day he left Princeton in 
1917 as a sophomore at age 19 to enlist as a 
private in the U.S. Army in World War I, 
and it ended last year when he resigned 
from his post as American ambassador to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization— at 


William C. Gausmann, 59, a 
senior specialist on British and Irish 
affairs, and on the European Socialist 
movement, died at Sibley Memorial 
Hospital on Sep- 
tember 24. He was 
assigned to the De- 
partment’s Office 
of Research and 
Analysis for West- 
ern Europe. 

Born in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Gaus- 
mann attended 
George Washing- 
ton University. 
During the 1930s he was a close asso- 
ciate of Norman Thomas in the So- 


Mr. Gausmann 
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the age of 78. And in between? There is no 
way to convey a sense of David Bruce’s 
service in those intervening years without at 
least some brief resume: Chief of the Office 
of Strategic Services in Europe in World 
War II, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
administrator of the Marshall Plan for 
France, ambassador to France, Undersecre- 
tary of State, ambassador to West Ger- 
many, ambassador to Great Britain, and 
the head of the first U.S. liaison office in 
Peking in 1973. And that’s not complete: It 
doesn’t, for example, take into account 
elective office: Mr. Bruce was a member at 
different times during his career of both the 
Maryland and Virginia Houses of Dele- 
gates. 

The defeats and disappointments can 
be dealt with quickly—the triumphs take 
longer. There was the unrewarding 16- 
month tour as the U.S. representative to the 
Vietnam peace talks in Paris, beginning in 
1970, when there was not much disposition 
on either side to compromise. And there 
was the shattering of a cherished dream 
when the French refused to ratify the Euro- 
pean Defense Community for which he had 
labored hard as the American ‘‘observer’’ 
on an interim committee set up to advance 
this critical move toward European unity. 
For such unity as the Europeans have 


cialist Party of the U.S., and was a 
member of the party’s national exec- 
utive committee. In World War II he 
served with the Army in England and 
France, and after the war returned to 
Washington, where he directed a la- 
bor news service. In 1949 he joined 
the staff of the Marshall Plan in Lon- 
don, and then became labor informa- 
tion officer with USIA. He also 
served in that capacity in Paris, 1951- 
53, and again in London, 1953-61. 
He was then transferred to USIA 
headquarters in Washington. In 1961 
Mr. Gausmann was assigned to the 
U.S. embassy in Saigon as chief of 
the North Vietnamese Affairs Divi- 
sion, USIA, where he remained until 


entitled ‘‘Revolution to Recon- 
struction.’’ 

Mr. Bruce leaves his wife, 
Mrs. Evangeline Bell Bruce, of the 
home address, 1405 34th St., 
Washington, D.C., and two sons, 
David and Nicholas. 


achieved, however, David Bruce deserves 
large credit. ‘‘It was Bruce who first singled 
out the Schuman Plan—the first realization 
of European unity—as a vital new idea, and 
mobilized American diplomacy to support 
it,’” wrote Theodore H. White in 1954, 

As for the other triumphs, they were 
mostly quiet and difficult to measure, for 
they took the form of nothing more spec- 
tacular than the consistently effective, pro- 
fessional practice of diplomacy. David 
Bruce was not an ideologue. He was more 
often the engineer than the inventor of 
policy—he made things work. ‘‘Diplomacy 
is the management of international rela- 
tions by negotiation,’’ he once said. ‘‘It is 
not a system of moral philosophy.’’ For 
him, the key to its was ‘‘the application of 
intelligence and tact,’’ which he possessed 
in abundance. Most who knew him would 
add uncommon charm, intellectual curi- 
Osity, cultivation, consideration, patience— 
and toughness of mind. 

In ‘‘A Thousand Days,’’ Arthur M. 
Schlesinger Jr. speaks of the ‘‘great con- 
fidence’? that President Kennedy had in 
David Bruce’s ‘‘steadiness of judgment.’’ 
That’s what it came down to, with six 
Presidents of both parties, over a span of 
more than 30 years, and that is why his 
country is so heavily in his debt. 


1973. He was assigned to the State 
Department that year. 


Mr. Gausmann was active in the 
Lutheran Church of America, and 
was a member of its bicentennial 
commission, 1974-76. He also was 
closely associated with the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Gettysburg, 
Pa. He helped develop a special min- 
istry program for government work- 
ers, to discuss current events, at the 
Lutheran Church of the Reforma- 
tion, in Washington. 

Mr. Gausmann leaves his wife, 
Doreen, of 5335 43rd St. N.W., 
Washington, 20015; a son, Paul 
William, a student at Gettysburg Col- 
lege; and a daughter, Deborah Jane, 
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a student of the Philadelphia College 
of Art. 


Sylvia E. Nilsen, 60, for many 
years a legal adviser for treaty affairs, 
before her retirement in March 1975, 
died in Doctors Hospital on Novem- 
ber 27. She had 
joined the De- 
partment as a 
treaty analyst in 
1946. 

An__ honor 
graduate of the 
University of 
Utah, and of 
George Wash- 
ington Univer- 
sity, where she Ms. Nilsen 
obtained a doctorate in jurisprudence 
and was a member of the law review 
staff, Ms. Nilsen was admitted to the 
District of Columbia bar in 1948. 
During her long career in the Legal 
Adviser’s Office, she attended many 
conferences on treaties in Brussels, 
Vienna, Strasbourg, Paris, Stock- 
holm and Washington. She won 
many honors for her work. 

Ms. Nilsen was a member of the 
American Society of International 
Law. She also taught ballroom danc- 
ing professionally, and initiated a 
keep-fit dancing group of the Chevy 
Chase Ward of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latterday Saints. She leaves 
a cousin, Mrs. Ernest Archuleta, of 
2210 E. 6675 South, Salt Lake City 
84121. Funeral services were held in 
Salt Lake City. 


Robert H. Cayer, 43, consular 
officer at Bombay, died at Cam- 
bridge Memorial Hospital, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on December 20. In 
the Foreign Serv- 
ice since 1962, he 
was a diplomatic 
courier in Frank- 
furt and Panama, 
and a consular of- 
ficer in Kingston, 

Naples, Rabat, 
Vientiane and 
Halifax before he 
was posted to 
Bombay. Mr. Cayer 

Born in Massachusetts, he re- 
ceived an assoOciate-in-arts degree 
from George Washington University, 
and bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from Boston University. Mr. Cayer 
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served with the Marine Corps, 1953- 
57. He was a Red Cross field director 
in 1961, and was employed by the 
Army, 1962-63. He leaves his wife, 
the former Kathleen Grady, and three 
children. 


Dorothea E. Harter, 16, daugh- 
ter of Foreign Service officer and 
Mrs. John J. Harter, died on Decem- 
ber 9 of injuries suffered in an auto 
accident on Route 
15, north of 
Thurmont, Mad. 
Born in Washing- 
ton, Miss Harter 
had lived with her 
parents in Europe 
and Asia. She was 
in her senior year 
at St. Agnes Epis- 
copal School for 
Girls, in Alexan- 
dria, and was interested in mathemat- 
ics and ecology. 

In addition to her parents, of the 
home address, 11593 Embers Ct., 
Reston, Va. 22091, Miss Harter 
leaves two brothers and a sister. The 
family suggests that expressions of 
sympathy may be made to the A.R.E. 
Summer Camp Program, P.O. Box 
595, Virginia Beach, Va. 23451. 


Miss Harter 


Paul A. Inskeep, 31, labor-polit- 
ical officer at Dakar, Senegal, died on 
December 23. A former teaching fel- 
low at American University and a 
former Peace Corps volunteer, he 
joined the Foreign Service in January 
1970. 

Mr. Inskeep served as interna- 
tional relations officer in Niamey, 
Niger, and Gaborone, Botswana. Be- 
tween tours in Africa, he served as a 
foreign affairs political analyst in the 
Department in Washington. He was 
assigned to Dakar in July 1975. He 
leaves his wife, the former Eleanor 
Carpenter; a son and a daughter. 


Howard A. Donovan, 82, a 
retired Foreign Service officer, died 
at the Cantonal Hospital in Geneva 
on December 5. He had joined the 
Foreign Service in 1921, and served in 
London, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
Kobe, Hong Kong, Bombay and New 
Delhi. Mr. Donovan retired as consul 
general in Zurich in 1955. He was 
recalled to active duty in 1957, as a 
Foreign Service inspector. He retired 
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for the second time in 1960. He leaves 
his wife, Margaret, of the home ad- 
dress, 18 rue Crespin, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. 


E. Paul D. Tabailloux, 56, a 
retired Foreign Service Staff radio 
engineer, died on December 13. In the 
Foreign Service since April 1950, he 
held such assignments as radio engi- 
neer, station manager and electronics 
technician in Munich, Athens, 
Salonika, Monrovia and Washing- 
ton. he retired in August 1971. He 
leaves his wife, Mrs. Carolyn S. 
Tabailloux, of the home address, 924 
Flagler Ave., Box 471, Key West, Fla. 
33040. 


Joanne Lee Barnes, 47, wife of 
Donald F. Barnes, chief of the inter- 
preting branch, Language Services 
Division, died on October 18 after a 
lengthy illness. In addition to her hus- 
band, she leaves two sons and a 
daughter, all of the home address, 
3210 Woodhollow Drive, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 20015. 


Thora T. Faulds, a Foreign Serv- 
ice Local employee who had served as 
principal secretary at the consulate 
general in Durban, South Africa, for 
nearly 20 years, died on October 21. 
She leaves her mother, Mrs. Thelma 
Faulds, of the home address, 20 Innes 
Mansions, Innes Road, Durban, 
South Africa. @ 
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MEXICO CITY—Ambassador Patrick J. 
Lucey (left) presents a 25-year length-of- 
service award to Orilio Torres (center), 
driver-messenger at the American consulate 
in Mazatlan, Sinaloa. during a recent visit. 
Mrs. Ruth A. Matthews, principal officer 
at Mazatlan, is on the right. 
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PORT LOUIS, Mauritius—Joe Chaddic, 
communications and records officer, and 
Laurence Harel, cultural assistant, in the 
garb they wore at the Rotary international 
fair here. The costumes were made by rs. 
Chaddic and Dorothy Joseff, an embassy 
secretary. 
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The Middle East Conflict: Part | 


This is the first part of a two-part bibliography of recent books on the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Next month the sub-topics will be Israel, the 
Arabs and outside involvement in the conflict. Library call numbers are 
given for each title. This bibliography is an update of the Middle East 
bibliography which appeared in the March and April 1975 NEWSLETTER. 


General studies 


ALLEN, Sir Richard H. S. Jmperialism and na- 
tionalism in the Fertile Crescent; sources and 
prospects of the Arab-Israeli conflict. New 
York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1974. 686p. 
DS119.7.A597 
(A detailed study of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. Includes historical background.) 
BECKER, Abraham S. The economics and 
politics of the Middle East. New York, Amer- 
ican Elsevier, 1975. 131p. HC410.7.B36 
(Reviews Arab disunity, prospects for eco- 
nomic development in the Arab states and in 
Israel, and American and Soviet involvement 
in the Arab-Israeli conflict, 1970-73.) 
BROOKINGS Middle East Study Group. 
Toward peace in the Middle East: report of a 
study group. Washington, D.C., Brookings In- 
stitution, 1975. 23p. DS119.7.B74 
(Proposals for a comprehensive settlement.) 
BULL, Odd. War and peace in the Middle East: 
the experiences and views of a U.N. observer. 
London, Leo Cooper. 1976. 205p. 
DS119.7.B783 
(A former Norwegian Air Force general de- 
scribes his assignments as comr.sander of UN 
forces in Lebanon, 1958, and in Israel and 
Jordan, 1963-70.) 
COLLOQUIUM on the New World Balance 
and the Search for Peace in the Middle East, 
New York, 1973. The new world balance and 
peace in the Middle East: reality or mirage? 
Edited by S. M. Finger. Rutherford, N.J., 
Fairleigh Dickinson Univ. Press, 1975. 308p. 
DS119.7.C643 1973 
(The contributors, scholars and diplomats 
from various countries, cover many aspects 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict, including its 
effect on outside powers.) 
FRIEDLANDER, Saul. Arabs and Israelis; a 
dialogue by Saul Friedlander and Mahmond 
Hussein; moderated by Jean Lacouture. New 
York, Holmes and Meier, 1975. 223p. 
DS119.7.H9313 
(An Israeli historian and two Egyptian ac- 
tivists discuss the Middle East conflict and 
specific proposals for a settlement.) 
HarKABI, Yehoshafat. Arab strategies and 
Israel’s response. New York, The Free Press, 
1977. 194p. DS119.7.H363 
(Analyzes Arab policies toward Israel and 
Israeli responses from 1948 to the present.) 
Hassouna, Hussein A. The League of Arab 
States and regional disputes; a study of Middle 
East conflicts. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., Oceana, 
1975. 512p. DS36.2.H35 


(Examines the role of the League of Arab 
States in Middle Eastern crises, 1948 to 
1975.) 
LAQUEUR, Walter, Ze’ev, ed. The Israel-Arab 
reader: a documentary history of the Middle 
East conflict. 3rd ed. N.Y., Bantam, 1976. 
$87 p. On order. 
(A collection of papers on the issues dividing 
the Arabs and Israelis, together with a collec- 
tion of diplomatic documents. The Library 
has the 1969 edition, DS119.7.L3 
MANSFIELD, Peter. The Arab world; a com- 
prehensive history. New York, Crowell, 1976. 
572p. DS37.7.M33 
(A history of each modern Arab nation, to- 
gether with an examination of current eco- 
nomic and political problems.) 
MemMI, Albert. Jews and Arabs. Chicago, 
J.P. O’ Hara, 1975. 220p. DS119.7.M4413 
(Argues that both Jews and Arabs have a his- 
tory of alien rule and that the aspirations of 
Israel and the Arab countries have much in 
common.) 
PRANGER, Robert J. and D. R. Tahtinen. 
Nuclear threat in the Middle East. Washing- 
ton, American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research, 1975. 57p. DS119.7.P72 
(Argues that, unless peace is established in 
the Middle East, nuclear warfare will even- 
tually envelop the region.) 
RIKHYE, Indar Jit and John Volkmar. The Mid- 
dle East and the new realism. New Y ork, Inter- 
national Peace Academy; 1975 99 p. 
DS128.185.R54 
(Recommends direct Arab-Israeli negotia- 
tions and UN guarantees for any agreements 
reached.) 
SHEFFER, Gabriel, ed. Dynamics of a conflict: a 
re-examination oy the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
Atlantic Highlands, N.J., Humanities Press, 
1975. 369p. DS119.7.S4665 
(Collection of articles by Israeli scholars on 
the background to the conflict, the arms 
race, and the obstacles to peace in the Middle 
East.) 


War of October 1973 


Aruri, Naseer H., ed. Middle East crucible; 
studies on the Arab-Israeli war of October 
1973. Wilmette, Ill., Medina Univ. Press Inter- 
national, 1975. 479p. DS128.1.M48 
(The contributors present a critique of 
American policy in the Middle East and a 
reasoned presentation of the Palestinian 
case.) 
BULLOCH, John. The making of a war; the Mid- 
dle East from 1967 to 1973. London, Long- 


mans, 1974. 220p. DS63.1.B8 
(Describes how the 1973 war grew out of the 
Israeli victory in 1967.) 
HAYKAL, Muhammad Hasanayn. The road to 
Ramadan. New York, Quadrangle/New York 
Times Book Co., 1975. 285p. DT107.83.H375 
(The author, editor of A/ Ahram and once 
Egypt’s Minister of Information, presents an 
Egyptian view of events in the Middle East, 
1967-73.) 
HERzOG, Chaim. The war of atonement. Lon- 
don, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1975. 300p. 
DS128.1.H46 
(An account of the Yom Kippur War by the 
former director of military intelligence in 
Israel.) 
Monroe, Elizabeth and A. H. Farrar-Hockley. 
The Arab-Israel war, October 1973: back- 
ground and events. London, International In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies, 1975. 35p. 
DS128.1.M54 
(Examines the historical background, events 
and military lessons of the October war.) 
Moore, John Norton, ed. The Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Princeton, N.J., Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1974. 3 vols. DS119.7.A65 Ref. 
(Two volumes of readings by international 
lawyers representing Arab, Israeli and other 
viewpoints, plus one volume of various 
diplomatic documents.) 
ScHiFF, Zeev. October earthquake: Yom Kip- 
pur 1973. Tel Aviv, University Publication 
Projects, 1974. 319p. DS128.1.S3413 
(A daily diary of the 1973 war written by an 
Israeli journalist.) 
Sip-AHMED, Mohamed. After the guns fall 
silent: peace or armageddon in the Middle 
East. New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1976. 
144p. DS128.1.S6 
(The author, an Egyptian journalist, ex- 
amines the Arab-Israeli conflict in the light 
of wider international issues. These include 
Soviet-American detente, the energy crisis, 
and the North-South confrontation.) 
VAN CREVELD, Martin L. Military lessons of the 
Yom Kippur War; historical perspectives. 
Beverly Hills, Sage Publications, 1975. 60p. 
V747.V36 
(The author describes the heavy loss of mili- 
tary equipment during the war, and argues 
that the attrition rate would be even greater 
in any future conflict.) 
WHETTEN, Lawrence L. The Canal War: four 
power conflict in the Middle East. Cambridge, 
Mass., M.I.T. Press, 1974. 520p. 
DS119.7.W47 
(A study of the involvement of the two 
superpowers in the Middle East conflict and 
of the foreign policies of Israel and Egypt, 
between 1967 and 1973.) 
WILLIAMS, Louis, ed. Military aspects of the 
Israeli-Arab conflict: an international sympo- 
sium. Tel Aviv, University Publishing Projects, 
1975. 265p. DS119.7.155 
(The contributions include papers by Shimon 
Peres, Professor Edward Luttwak, Yigal 
Allon, Yitzak Rabin and David Elazar. They 
focus on various aspects of the Yom Kippur 
War.) 
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